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TRACTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Tse American Unitarian Association have lately ste- 
reotyped those tracts of their series which were out of 
print. Of the three hundred tracts published between the 
years 1825 and 1853, nearly one hundred were stereotyped 
when first issued, or soon after. Of about one hundred 
others, the Association have copies in their depository. 
The remaining one hundred have been out of print, thus 
depriving us of the use of some of the best tracts that have 
been published, and preventing our answering calls, not 
unfrequently made, to supply the entire series. 

The stereotyping of these is now completed ; and though 
it has been attended by an expense of nearly two thousand 
- dollars, it was felt that in no other way could a part of the 
Book Fund be more judiciously expended. We have no 
literature more able and popular, more replete with sound 
learning, and more deeply penetrated with an earnest relig- 
ious spirit, than that furnished by these tracts. The seal 
of the confidence and approbation of our friends has been 
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stamped upon them. They are, for the most part, as fresh 
and effective to-day as they were when first published. 
We have no works more often called for. The singular 
variety of topics they discuss enables them to meet all 
points of the great theological controversy, and adapts them 
to all stages of inquiry and progress. Had they not been 
written, we could do nothing better than to employ, if 
possible, their authors in furnishing this identical matter. 
A list of the names of the writers of these tracts is the 
best guaranty of their excellence, and that is a favored 
series of works to which Henry Ware, Jr., Orville Dewey, 
William Ellery Channing, James Walker, Convers Francis, 
Samuel Barrett, Alvan Lamson, Noah Worcester, F. W. 
P, Greenword, Alexander Young, N. L. Frothingham, John 
G. Palfrey, Samuel Gilman, William H. Furness, George 
R. Noyes, Ezra 8. Gannett, W. B. O. Peabody, and many 
others of like eminence, have contributed. It is sometimes 
said, We cannot understand what Unitarianism is. We 
may direct all such persons to this series. Though it is 
the work of eighty writers, it is the best treatise De Unitate 
Fidei we possess ; and we think that no one who reads it, 
observing the old Catholic rule, Quod semper et ubique et 
ab omnibus creditum est, would fail to gather from it a 
clear and consistent statement of our belief. 

We take this opportunity to give notice that the Associa- 
tion is now ready to furnish complete series of these tracts, 
in twenty-six handsomely bound volumes. They are sold 
at cost, and will make an ornamental and most useful addi- 
tion to the library of any clergyman or public institution. 

We have also bound up these tracts in volumes accord- 
ing to subjects. The stereotyping of tracts out of print has 
enabled us to recommence the plan, and include many be- 
fore omitted. We have made the following yolumes : — 
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1. The Unitarian Faith Established, including tracts by Dr. Hen- 
ry Ware, Jr., Dr. Barrett, President Walker of Harvard College, 
Dr. Dewey, Dr. Brazer, Dr. Gilman, Dr. Young, Rev. William 
Ware, Dr. Hall, Dr. Noyes, Dr. Channing, Dr. Lamson, Dr. 
Gannett, Dr. Burnap, Dr. E. Peabody, and others. 

2. The Trinitarian Faith Examined, containing tracts by Dr. 
Noah Worcester, Dr. Lamson, Rev. George Ripley, Dr. Henry 
Ware, Jr., Dr. Noyes, Rev. James F. Clarke, Rev. S. G. Bulfinch, 
Rey. Bernard Whitman, Samuel Eddy, late Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court in Rhode Island, Dr. Farley, Dr. Eliot, Rev. John 
Cordner, and others. 

3. The Doctrine of the Atonement, containing tracts by Mrs. 
Barbauld, Dr. Francis, Dr. Carpenter, Rev. John Pierpont, Dr. 
Hall, Dr. Noyes, Dr. Gannett, Dr. E. Peabody, Dr. Thompson, 
Dr. Burnap, Rev. James F. Clarke, Rev. J. I. T. Coolidge, and 
others. 

4. The Saviour, containing tracts by Dr. Greenwood, Dr. Bar- 
rett, Rey. Bernard Whitman, Dr. Lamson, Dr. A. P. Peabody, 
Rey. Mr. Simmons, Dr. Hedge, Dr. Dewey, Dr. Lunt, Rev. G. 
W. Briggs, and others. 

5. A Good Life, containing tracts by Dr. Barrett, Rev. William 
Ware, Rev. Cazneau Palfrey, Rev. John Pierpont, Dr. H. Ware, 
Jr., Dr. A. P. Peabody, Dr. Greenwood, Rev. E. L. Sewall, Dr. 
Dewey, Dr. Hall, Dr. Lamson, and others. 

6. Aids in Reading the Bible, containing tracts by Dr. Allen, 
Dr. Farley, Dr. H. Ware, Jr., Rev. A. A. Livermore, Dr. Noyes, 
Dr. Dewey, Rev. Samuel Osgood, Dr. Miles, and Dr. Eliot. 

7. Religious Culture, containing tracts by Dr. Francis, Rev. 
Mr. Muzzey, Dr. Noyes, Dr. Worcester, Dr. Peabody, Dr. Put- 
nam, Dr. Channing, Rev. C. W. Upham, Rey. F. T. Gray, Dr. 
Dewey, and others. 

8. Motives and Examples, containing tracts by Dr. Channing, 
Rev. Sylvester Judd, Dr. Hill, Rev. George E. Ellis, Rev. Chand- 
ler oi Dr. Frothingham, and others. 

. Fresh Thoughts on Old Themes, containing tracts by Dr. 
ies Dr. Channing, Dr. Furness, Dr. Walker, Dr. Putnam, 
Dr. Peabody, and others. 

The ‘above volumes, neatly bound, will be furnished at cost. 
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A ee THOUGHTS ON THE BOOK OF REV- 
ELATION. 


A FRIEND asks us, in a letter lately received, to give 
some general views explanatory of this book, which has 
greatly perplexed him. We would remind our correspond- 
ent that he is far from being the only one who has been 
tried in this way. A large library would be collected, if 
all the Commentaries on the Apocalypse were brought to- 
gether. And what a monument it would make of fruitless 
speculation and foolish conjecture! ‘The Pope, Cromwell, 
Bonaparte, the Reformation, the French Revolution, the 
Second Advent of Christ, —all these have been found in 
these chapters. ‘There has never been a religious opinion so 
absurd and monstrous, but what, if no other parts of Scrip- 
ture yielded it support, it might be kept in countenance 
by some text found among these strange scenes and visions. 
Once, at the funeral of an old minister, it was said in his 
praise, in the lack, perhaps, of other things, that he never 
attempted to explain the Revelations. Would our corre- 
spondent cruelly cut us off from the chance of een ae 
like eulogy ? 

But is there no key to this book which the best sehotilfe 
generally use to unlock its hidden meaning? There cer- 
tainly is such a key, and we will do our best to present it 
to our friend, if he will first attend to a few preliminary 
considerations. 

It was a belief of the Jews, that every great transaction 
which took place in this lower world was first symbolically 
represented before the inhabitants of heaven. The Om- 
nipotent Father, angels and archangels, cherubim and 
seraphim, saw the scenes of earth pass before their eyes. 
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ere those scenes were known among men; and this dra- 
matic representation of coming events, it was supposed, 
formed a chief part of the employment of the spiritual 
world, 

They believed, further, that a glimpse of the signs and 
symbols used in heaven to foreshadow the events of earth 
was sometimes accorded to the vision of Prophet or Poet. 
In a state of trance, a time of highly wrought mental 
excitement, when the soul of the Prophet or Poet was 
absorbed and carried away in the contemplation of the 
coming events of Providence, it was supposed that his 
spirit for a little while left the body, was caught up into 
heaven, and had a momentary view of its prophetic scenes. 
We need not look upon this supposed fact as a violation of 
all the known and familiar experiences of life. How easy 
to bring it within the sphere of what every good man has 
himself felt! In moments of devout thought and spiritual 
fervor he feels confident that he knows something of the 
intentions and purposes of God. No doubt this knowledge 
and confidence were stronger in the case of the inspired 
Prophets ; but their inspiration, we may conclude, was ac- 
cording to the same laws by which anticipations and con- 
victions are revealed to us. 

The greater difference between them and us lies in the 
manner of expressing these anticipations. We think in 
words, because we are familiarly used to written and 
printed words. But the Prophets of the Old Testament, of 
whom we now speak because the language of the Apoca- 
lypse is drawn from them, were not used to abstract words. 
The earlier method of expressing thoughts by pictures and 
signs was then better known. Words were beginning to 
take the place of picture-writing, but had not yet super- 
seded it. Hieroglyphics still had a preponderating influ- 
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ence, and would naturally keep it longer in all matters 
connected with religion than anywhere else. The Prophets 
thought by pictures, and represented their ideas by pictures, 
and such pictures were then as certainly and readily under- 
stood as words are now. This single fact sheds a strong 
and most interesting light over all the prophetical writings 
of the Scriptures. We are carried back to a time long 
preceding alphabetic writing. The image of a man out of 
whose mouth came a two-édged sword, denoting command- 
ing authority; the image of a man who held the stars in 
his hand, denoting a far-reaching power; the image of a 
book that no man could open, denoting the unknown de- 
crees of God; the image of a child leading a lion, denot- 
ing ferocity subdued by gentleness; the image of a lamb 
in the midst of the throne, denoting that the tender com- 
passion of the Son’is an alliance with the omnipotence of 
the Father ; — no one can doubt that these are translations 
into words of ancient hieroglyphic pictures. 

We may illustrate the difference between our mode of 
expressing thought and that used by the Prophets, by an 
example drawn from modern history. Before our Revolu- 
tionary war, and while the Declaration of Independence 
was yet under discussion, it is well known that one of the 
patriots who took part in that high debate, expressed his 
strong confidence in their final success. The words of 
John Adams are familiar to all: “I see clearly through 
the events of this day. Our poor names may perish, but 
our cause will succeed. God will raise up for us friends ; ' 
the Declaration will give us respectability in the eyes of 
the world, and the day on which we make it shall in after 
ages be celebrated by bonfires and illuminations, and the 
shouts of a great and free people.” 

If we suppose a Hebrew Prophet foreseeing the result 
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of our war of Independence in the same way that Adams 
foresaw it, only with a degree of certainty which raised 
the anticipation above a guess, how would he’ have ex- 
pressed his prediction? Not by abstract words, but by 
hieroglyphical signs and symbols. Taking perhaps the 
animals on the national coats of arms to represent the two 
nations, we may imagine a Hebrew Prophet setting forth 
his prediction of our success by such pictures as these: 
** Then the Spirit caught me, and showed me in a vision 
of heaven what must shortly come to pass. I beheld, and 
lo! a lion, fieree and terrible. And he saw afar off the 
young eagle, to which he sprang for a prey. I looked 
again, and lo! the lion returned bleeding to its den, and 
the eagle soared in triumph. Then the hills clapped their 
hands, and all the trees of the wood rejoiced.” 

We will now apply these preliminary considerations to 
the case before us. In his banishment on the Isle of Pat- 
mos, the Apostle John, now in his old age, revolves in his 
mind the promises of Jesus that his kingdom shall triumph 
over all its enemies. He casts these promises into the 
language of the old Hebrew Prophets, and weaves the 
grand and majestic poem called the Revelation. Summon- 
ing the principal churches nearest him on the shores of the 
Mediterranean to hear his words, he represents himself as 
having a view, as through an open door, of the scenes 
then passing in heaven, which were symbolical of what was 
soon to take place upon the earth. ‘ Behold a door was 
opened in heaven.” And as we, using the Apostle’s eyes, 
look through that door, what a multitude of strange images 
do we behold! Thrones, and elders, and beasts, and spirits, 
and harps, and vials, and horses, and horsemen, and burn- 
ing mountains, and falling stars, and flying dragons, and 
pearly gates ;— how can we find any plan and any mean- 
ing in these wild and confused scenes ? 
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A little careful study will reduce this seeming chaos to 
some degree of order. We find the great drama of. the 
Apocalypse divided into three acts. The destruction of . 
Judaism, signified by the symbol of Jerusalem ; the over- 
throw of Paganism, indicated by the symbol of Rome, here 
called Babylon; the general establishment of Christianity, 
symbolized by the descent of the New Jerusalem ; — these 
are the three great events around which all the interest in 
this book is made to revolve, while subordinate symbols 
are chosen to shadow forth the prominent circumstances 
by which each of these events was attended. 

We will cast a glance at each of these three acts. In plain 
and simple words, John might have said, ‘‘ It is decreed in 
heaven, and the decree has been revealed to me, that after 
wars, and famine, and pestilence, and troubles from sedi- 
tious Jews and Roman armies, from which all true believ- 
ers in Christ shali be gathered out and saved, Judaism shall 
be overthrown.” But the Apostle had beena Jew, and 
was writing to those who had been Jews, and both to him 
and to them the imagery of the old Hebrew Prophets had 
a charm, vivacity, and power exceeding all other words 
whatever. Accordingly, he proceeds to clothe the thought 
we have here stated in that diction. Through the open 
door, which gave him a view of heaven, he saw first of all 
the great throne, and the book of decrees which none but 
the Lamb could unseal; and there passed before his eyes 
the white horse of war, the red horse of victory, and the 
pale horse of famine ; and when the number of those who 
are sealed is known, he saw swarms of locusts, represent- 
ing devouring armies, and flying horsemen, denoting the 
Roman cavalry, till at length Jerusalem is cast down, and 
the Temple of God is removed into heaven. This first act 
in this pictorial prophecy extends to the close of the eleventh 
chapter. 
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In setting forth the second great event above named, it 
would be agreeable to our mode of narration to say, ‘ that 
the infant Church, while in great danger from being de- 
stroyed by Paganism, would yet be preserved until Pagan- 
ism itself, though upheld by the power of Rome, should be 
overcome and subdued.” But how has the Poet and Prophet 
John set forth these truths, from the twelfth to the twen- 
tieth chapters inclusive ? Caught up in spirit again into 
heaven, he saw a great dragon ready to devour a new-born 
child. But Michael and his angels, rescuing the child, 
banished the dragon to earth, where it united itself to the 
beast that had the ten horns and ten crowns, i. e. the Ro- 
man government and its numerous provinces. But by a 
series of woes which came upon them, both the beast and 
the dragon were destroyed, and all heaven sang glory and 
praise to God. 

The third event is the future triumph of Christianity. 
We all know what descriptions of that triumph our abstract 
words would furnish. But John, in the twenty-first chapter 
of the Apocalypse, sets the same thought forth under the 
image of a great and rich city, coming down from heaven 
to earth, with its gates of pearl, and streets of gold, and 
God its glory, and the Lamb its light, and the nations walk- 
ing in its peace, and nothing entering that defileth, or work- 
eth abomination, or maketh a lie. The whole picture is 
beautiful and animated, and the frequency with which its 
imagery has been used in all devotional poetry is a proof 
of the deep hold it has taken upon the imagination and 
sensibilities. 

In the statements we have now given, our purpose has 
been to present a general view of the approved method of 
interpreting this book, without any pretence to critical ex- 
actness. We would recommend any one who wishes to 
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understand the Apocalypse, to read first the prophecies of 
Ezekiel and Daniel. All the imagery of the Revelation 
is taken from those earlier writings. The chief merit of 
the Apostle John consisted in the skilful adaptation to his 
purpose of materials already in his hand. He originated 
but little; either in ideas or style. His predictions of the 
coming fortunes of Christianity are only those beforehand 
given by Christ, as recorded by Matthew and Luke ; and 
these predictions the Apostle clothes, as we have already 
said, in the drapery of the old Hebrew Prophets. Thus, 
for example, all the essential features of the description of 
the Son of Man, Revelation i. 13-16, are quoted from 
the prophecies of Ezekiel and Daniel. We would partic- 
ularly refer to this description as a more full illustration of 
the remark before made, that the imagery of this book 
carries us back to the earliest attempts at picture-writing. 
Representing the seven leading churches of Asia as seven 
golden candlesticks, and Christ in the midst of them, denot- 
ing his true position in the Church, the Apostle goes on to 
say, that in the midst of the seven candlesticks he saw 
‘one like unto the Son of Man, clothed with a garment 
down to the foot, girt about with a golden girdle ; his head 
and his hairs were white like wool, as white as snow, and 
his eyes were as a flame of fire, and his feet like unto fine 
brass, as if they were burned in a furnace, and his voice as 
the sound of many waters; and he had in his right hand 
seven stars, and out of his mouth went a sharp, two-edged 
sword, and his countenance was as the sun shining in his 
strength.” No one can doubt that this is a description in 
words of a hieroglyph, which represented a royal person- 
age of great power and authority. The long garment and 
golden girdle were worn by kings, the white hair was the 
symbol of authority ; the eyes of flame denoted his piercing 
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knowledge; the brazen feet, his power to crush his foes ; 
the voice as of many waters, his command heard above 
every other sound ; the two-edged sword out of his mouth, 
his power to slay merely by a word; his countenance as 
the sun, his splendor and majesty. If we make a picture 
of a person as thus described, we have doubtless a hiero- 
glyph which was well understood long before the invention 
of letters, before the Pharaohs and the Pyramids. 

But the Apocalypse has an interest altogether above and 
beyond this. We cannot read its descriptions of the great 
multitude of people who were redeemed out of all nations, 
and kindred, and people, and tongues, the thousand and 
ten thousand and thousand times thousand, without seeing 
at once that the Apostle John was no believer in a Calvin- 
istic Deity, who dooms the larger portion of his children to 
terrible and hopeless woe. Amid all the conflicts between 
good and evil which it represents, there is ever a cheerful 
and hopeful tone pervading it, as if, though dark and dread- 
ful woes should for a while visit the earth, yet truth and 
mercy would in the end be victorious, and multitudes that 
no man can number shall go to join in the song of praise 
to God and the Lamb. . 

There are other important doctrinal hints to be derived 
from this book. In that glimpse of heaven which the Apos- _ 
tle represents that he obtained, he saw God the Father on 
the throne, and by his side stood Jesus Christ. Of course, 
then, the Apostle did not believe that they were one and the 
same person. Our Trinitarian friends tell us, that, of all 
the Evangelists, John most certainly taught the supreme 
deity of Christ, affirming in the first chapter of his Gospel 
that Christ is the Almighty God himself. “The Word 
was with God, and the Word was God.” As Unitarians 
we accept these words as true. We joyfully believe that 
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the Word was Divine, dwelling with God, and a part of God 
himself, since Christ was filled with God’s spirit without 
measure, and is to us a-manifestation of the Father. But 
if the words in John’s Gospel are to be understood in the 
bald and literal sense sometimes given to them, if he in- 
tended to teach that Christ is the Almighty God, and there 
is no Almighty God but Christ, as has been said, how 
surprisingly strange it is that this same Evangelist John, 
writing many years later, and giving an account of what he 
saw in heaven, did not represent Christ as on the throne of 
the universe! John saw him only at the right hand of the 
Father. There is no Trinitarianism in the Apocalypse. If 
John was a Trinitarian in his Gospel, he is a Unitarian in 
the Revelation. The earlier book must be interpreted by 
the later. ; 

But we will read this wonderful book for a higher than a 
doctrinal purpose. We will pause over its varied and beau- 
tiful imagery, so as to make future glories seem realities ; 
and while we journey on towards the celestial city, we will 
pray that we may be prepared to sing the song of Moses 
and the Lamb. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF GENEVA. 


During the last summer, Rey. J. J. Tayler, Principal of 
Manchester New College, London, spent a few months in 
Switzerland. In a series of three letters, recently pub- 
lished in the London Christian Reformer, he gives an 
interesting account of the religious condition of that land. 
From his third letter, relating to Geneva, we propose to 
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give our readers a long extract. We feel sure, however, 
that they will not regret its length. It is some time since 
the Unitarians of America have had any full and exact in- 
formation in regard to the situation of their brethren in 
Geneva. The following statements, coming from one of 
the most honored Unitarian ministers of England, and as 
the result of his personal observations in Switzerland, will 
be read with great interest. The article has much valuable 
information on many points, and we thank the friend who 
kindly called our attention to it. 


‘*] think that the situation of Geneva is unreasonably depreci- 
ated. Visiting it once more after an interval of thirty years, even 
from this grander.end of the Lake, I thought the approach to it, 
under the brilliant light of a summer’s evening, very striking. 
Yet I should hardly have recognized it again. Revolution had 
been busy everywhere. ‘The old fortifications had almost entirely 
disappeared, and large piles of handsome building, to me quite 
new, lined the quay which borders the end of the Lake. I was 
fortunate enough, during my stay, to become the guest of a very 
amiable family, occupying a delightful campagne, or country- 
house, a short distance from the city, on the shores of the Lake, 
and in full view of Mont Blane and the Savoy mountains ; who 
exhibit an admirable specimen of the old Genevan society, com- 
bining cultivation and refinement with great simplicity of manners 
and an inexpensive, unostentatious mode of life. They regretted 
to me the gradual decline of the old Genevan manners, and the in- 
roads of luxury and the love of display. I found two sentiments 
strongly predominant in the minds of these estimable people, whose 
views on subjects of religion and society were liberal and enlight- 

ened: dislike of the principles and means by which the extreme 
radicals had effected the late revolution, and a dread of the moral 
influence they might exert on the future character of Genevan 
citizens; and next, a deep conviction of the necessity of re- 
newed religious earnestness and activity to meet these evils, and 
encounter on one hand the prevalence of a Voltairian unbelief, and 
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on the other the efforts of Catholic proselytism among the less in- 
structed classes. Men of long-established influence and character, 
wise and enlightened liberals, friends to progressive reform, had all 
been displaced from the Council and the government, to make 
room for parties whose chief recommendations to office were their 
readier yielding to every blast of the popular will. My host and all 
his old political associates were out of office, and expected ever 
to remain so. I must do my friends the justice to say, that these 
sentiments did not seem at all to proceed from disappointed ambi- 
tion, as they cheerfully admitted the good intentions of the more 
honest radicals then in power, successors of the more ambitious 
and less scrupulous men who had inaugurated the revolution. 
An old friend, whom I had known in England twenty-five years 
before, a stanch and intelligent liberal, had become, I found, a 
strong conservative in Genevan politics; not that his principles 
had undergone any change,— they were essentially the same; but 
he had to deal with very different men. He told me that, when 
he left business and came to settle in his native town, Geneva was 
the happiest and most prosperous community in the world. In- 
dustry and art were flourishing ; the different classes of society 
lived in harmony with one another ; the public finances were well 
administered, and the public instruction perhaps unrivalled in 
Europe. But men are sometimes ruined by the restlessness 
which uninterrupted prosperity engenders. An unprincipled and 
ambitious man of ruined fortune and most profligate habits, aided 
by revolutionary influences imported from without, working on 
the envious and repining discontent of a certain portion of the 
population, upset this state of things, and introduced a govern- 
ment of ultra-radicalism. All the institutions of the republic 
were affected. yen the Academy did not escape. Men of an 
European reputation for science and letters retired in disgust ; and 
persons of extreme principles, avowed Atheists, whose governing 
maxim was, Let us eat and drink, for to*morrow we die, were 
fetched from every part of Europe to fill their place. Such was 
my friend’s account; and he is one on whom I could rely ; for his 
inmost heart is liberal, and he measures his words before he 
speaks. In one respect, the chief of the Genevan revolution is 
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less open to censure than M. Druey, at Lausanne. He has left 
uninfringed the principle of religious liberty, —has rather given it 
a greater breadth than it had before. His own interest and right 
principle coincided in this instance. He was glad to strengthen 
himself by the new -suffrages of the Catholics. Geneva, by 
throwing down its ancient fortifications, seems, as it were, to 
have opened itself to the whole world, and to have lost its ex- 
clusively Protestant character. I saw several Catholic priests 
walking in full costume on the quays, and for the moment fancied 
myself in Belgium. In the city of Calvin, of the five members of 
the Council of State, three, I believe, are at this moment Catho- 
lics, and of these three one is President. But they are strongly 
opposed to the pretensions of the priests, and the religious liber- 
ties of Protestants are, 1 was assured, perfectly safe in their 
hands. Good comes out of evil, though it may be tinged with a 
little prejudice. There is nothing like antagonism for putting 
men’s faculties in action and quickening progress. The dread of 
Catholicism has roused a]] the latent religious earnestness of 
Geneva. Lectures have been delivered to crowded audiences on 
the principles of the Reformation. The instruction of the young 
and of the humbler classes has been prosecuted with a new zeal. 
Invitations have been given, and opportunities afforded, to inquir- 
ing Catholics to make themselves acquainted with the Scriptures 
and the leading Protestant doctrines ; and the result has been — 
not in this, as in so many cases, to be ascribed to interested 
motives (for in Geneva, at the present time, there are as many 
worldly reasons against as for quitting the Catholic faith) —a 
continual accession of converts to the Protestant Church. 

“¢ Geneva has many points of resemblance to what I have heard 
and read of the city of Boston in the United States. There is the 
same union of religious earnestness with intellectual cultivation, 
of republican simplicity of manners with a marked predilectionfor 
historical traditions and, distinguished names; the same promi- 
nence given to religious interests; the same respectful considera- 
tion and high social position of the clergy, — not from their wealth 
or worldly greatness, for their salaries, I believe, are moderate, 
but for their office and mental culture and intimate relation to the 
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moral condition of society, connected as many of them are by 
intermarriage with some of the leading families of the republic. 
Geneva abounds with religious associations and religious agencies 
of every description, especially since the reaction to which I have 
referred. The ladies are particularly active in these good works 
of benevolence and piety. They have set on foot recently, in ad- 
dition to the older institutions, Sunday Schools and Infant Schools 
for the religious instruction of the children of the humbler classes, 
and founded Reading Societies and Visiting Societies for the circu- 
lation of sound instruction and a wholesome literature. There is 
a system of religious agency of this description established in 
every parish in Geneva, in which the pastor takes aleading part, 
and is the natural head. I found the ladies, in the excellent-fami- 
ly where I was a guest, deeply interested and working heartily in 
the promotion of these benevolent objects. The daughter of Pro- 
fessor Cellerier was the originator of many of them, and is re- 
garded as the animating soul of this philanthropic movement. 
There is certainly much to encourage us everywhere in the relig- 
ious aspect of the times, amidst much apparent discord and disso- 
lution; a silent leavening of society, through the agency of all 
sects and churches, with the true spirit of Jesus Christ. An 
inestimable Italian family, with whom we are here residing en 
pension, tell me that institutions resembling our Ragged Schools 
have recently been set on foot in the kingdom of Sardinia, chiefly 
through the exertions of benevolent and devoted ladies of the 
_ educated class ; and that the better portion of the Catholic clergy 
look on them with favor, and give them all encouragement. One 
of the most important of the Genevese societies is that for the 
assistance of Protestants dispersed in Catholic countries (Société 
Génevoise de Secours Religieux pour les Protestants Dissémi- 
nés), closely allied in its general object with the ‘ Gustav- 
Adolph’s Verein’ in Germany. I have the ‘ Rapport’ of 
this society for 1853, given me when I was in Geneva. This, 
with the ‘ Annuaire Religieux de la Ville de Genéve pour 1854,’ 
containing an account of all the religious services and institutions 
of the city, I will put into your hands on my return. A short 


analysis of their contents might interest the readers of the Chris- 
tian Reformer. 
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**T arrived at Geneva at an interesting season, on the eve of 
one of the four annual celebrations of the Lord’s Supper, when the 
young people of the several parishes, having completed their 
course of catechetical instruction (which is full and prolonged, 
and very properly much insisted on in this Church), are admitted 
to communion for the first time. You know, dear sir, what im- 
portance I have long attached to this pastoral work; how anxious 
I have been that we should introduce some regular system among 
ourselves; and with what satisfaction I found the same idea enter- 
tained and enforced by our excellent friend, Mr. Kenrick. I was 
truly glad, therefore, to have an opportunity of being present at 
this ceremony. I accompanied the friends with whom I was stay- 
ing, at an early hour, to the church of St. Gervais. It is an an- 
tique-looking edifice, with huge projecting galleries, and possess- 
ing no architectural beauty whatever ; but it is of large dimen- 
sions, and was crowded in every part. My friends assured me 
there could not be less than twenty-five hundred people in the 
church, of which at least a third were men. This last was 
an unusual circumstance, and considered a good omen, —a sign 
of reaction towards a more healthy state of public feeling. The 
gentlemen who accompanied me took me to an excellent place, 
just fronting the pulpit, in the benches appropriated to the mag- 
istracy-of the city. I had of course no business to be there, but 
as these messiewrs, my friend observed, were mostly incrédules, 
he was sure we should not be disturbed. Before the service 
commenced, I had time to look about me. Just over my head, 
on an adjoining pillar, was the following interesting inscription : 

.*Souvenirs du Jubilé de 1835 (the tercentenary of the Reforma- 
tion). Les Citoyens de St. Gervais a leurs descendants de 
1935.’ But I was at length diverted from such observation and 
its accompanying reflections, by a voice from the pulpit. A 
young man with long bands, a theological student from the 
Academy, had opened the service (the usual practice here) with 
reading the Scripture lesson for the day. The ministers of the 
city preach in rotation at the different churches, a printed list of 
services being circulated among the parishioners at the close of 
every week. It so happened, that I had heard the sermon on 
22* 
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this occasion the preceding day in the cathedral of St. Pierre, 
where there had been a preparation service on the Saturday after- 
noon. I was able, therefore, to follow it very well. It was 
good, particularly in the earnest exhortation at the close; but 
to my taste it was too rhetorical, and its delivery far too theat- 
rical, and evidently studied. I was stupid enough to prefer the 
quiet, simple earnestness of the good pastors of the ‘ Kglise 
Libre’ at Montreux. However, it certainly produced effect, 
for the people were very attentive. To the right of where I sat, 
in a bench appropriated to them by an inscription on its back, 
were three members of the ‘ Venerable Compagnie des Pasteurs,’ 
all of them young or middle-aged men, who were to take part 
in the approaching ceremony. -At the close-of the sermon, these 
gentlemen, with the officiating minister, took their station by 
two long tables with the bread and wine, covered with a white 
cloth, on each side of the pulpit, two ministers at each table. 
Having first communicated themselves, they distributed the ele- 
ments to the congregation, as it defiled successively in front of 
the tables, one minister giving the bread and the other the cup, 
each act accompanied by the appropriate words of Scripture. 
In the other Genevan churches, the men communicate first and 
the women afterwards ; in St. Gervais, the two sexes partake of 
the bread and the wine indiscriminately, as they happen to sit 
in the church. This peculiarity arose from the following cir- 
cumstance. During the frequent wars with Savoy which fol- 
lowed the establishment of the republic after the Reformation, 
a female citizen of the parish of St. Gervais distinguished herself 
by some acts of uncommon valor in a sudden attack on the city 
by the Savoyards. When all was over, and the magistrates 
wished to signalize her patriotism by some mark of distinction, 
she asked, in preference to everything else, that the women of 
her parish should henceforth be allowed to communicate at the 
same time with the men. This good lady had evidently a pre- 
, vision of our modern associations for asserting the rights of women. 
What I may call the material part of this ceremony was a little 
too long and fatiguing; though, from its novelty, and the sight 
of such a crowd, it interested and affected me. I prefer our more 
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frequent and quieter communion. I thought it an omission, too, 
that there was no particular recognition in any part of the service 
of those who then communicated for the first time. They were 
lost in the crowd, and communicated along with the rest. An 
opportunity of most solemn impression seemed to me thus lost, 
which, in any efforts of ours to build up a similar kind of service 
in our churches, I do trust we shall keep steadily in view. In 
this respect, the Lutheran confirmation, at which I remember to 
have once assisted many years ago at Gottingen, seems to me a 
more impressive and edifying ceremony than the ‘ grande com- 
munion’ of Geneva. In the afternoon, I attended worship at 
the Madelaine, the largest church in Geneva, and interesting as 
being the first in which the doctrines of the Reformation were 
preached. Owing to my distance from the pulpit, and the 
preacher’s dropping of his voice at the close of his sentences, I 
caught very little of his discourse, which I much regret, as he is 
considered one of the best of the young preachers. 

‘* Tn regard to preachers, I was rather unfortunate, the best and 
the most eminent, particularly MM. Munier and Martin, having 
discharged their parts in the services of this annual celebration 
during the previous week. I was particularly sorry not to hear 
the last-mentioned gentleman, and what I saw of him in society 
one evening increased my regret. He is a very interesting man, 
full of animation and originality in his discourse, of a truly 
catholic spirit in his theology, heartily rejoicing in the exemp- 
tion of the Genevan Church from a dogmatic creed, and ex- 
pressing his full conviction that the intercourse of Christians at 
the present day should be guided rather by the sympathies which 
unite, than the speculative points which divide, them. He in- 
quired with some apparent interest after the state of Unitarian- 
ism in England. His history is remarkable. In his youth he 
served_in the army of Napoleon, and fought at Waterloo. He 
has published, without his name, some interesting reminiscences 
of the scenes of his military life, in a charming little volume, 
entitled, ‘Voyage d’un Ex-officier: Fragments d’une Corre- 
spondance Familiére? Paris, Cherbuliez, 1850.’ His preaching, 
I am told, is distinguished by its earnestness and simplicity, — its 
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vivid apprehension of the realities of human life, — its profound 
conviction of the necessity of religious faith for the consolation 
and guidance of the human soul.. When heentered the Academy 
to prepare himself for the ministry late in life, his first composi- 
tions, so one of the ancient professors told me, were distinguished 
by the same character of reality and earnestness. I have no 
doubt he owes this, in some measure, to his own living expe- 
riences. I have often thought some discipline of the same kind 
would be a capital termination to the academic studies of our 
own ministers, —I do not exactly mean by slaughtering men, but 
by some living contact with the positive realities of life, teaching 
them how to translate the ideal abstract of the college into the 
concrete of the world as it actually is. It is.an excellent practice 
of the Academy of Geneva to send its young men, on the com- 
pletion of their studies, before they enter on a regular pastoral 
charge, to act for some time as missionaries in connection with 
the ‘Société de Secours Religieux,’ of which I have already 
spoken. 

“ The Theological Faculty of the Academy of Geneva is the 
only institution of the city which the radical storm hitherto has 
not touched. ‘There are five Professors, who divide the different 
branches of theological instruction between them. Of four only 
I have any knowledge: Dr. Cheneviére, who is the Rector, and 
Professor of Dogmatic and Controversial Theology; Professor 
Munier, who undertakes Hebrew and the Exegesis of the Old 
Testament ; Professor Chastel, whose department is Ecclesiasti- 
cal History ; and Professor Cellerier, now retired from the func- 
tions of a teacher, who has the superintendence of the bursaries, 
and of the young men who study by aid of them, in connection 
with the Academy. M. Munier, to whom I brought a letter of 
introduction, was unfortunately in the country during my short 
stay. Icaughta glimpse of him for a minute one day,, as he 
was hastening with his carpet-bag to the steamboat. Dr. Che- 
neviére received me with great kindness and courtesy. I brought 
him a letter and some books froma friend. He is a fine-looking 
man, past sixty, I should conjecture, with & spirited manner and 
dignified bearing. I am inclined to think that he has strong 
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sympathies with what we call the older Unitarian school. [ 
found from conversation, that he was a most determined anti- 
Calvinist, and I suspect is a somewhat sharp controversialist. 
He spoke with a kind of horror of the spirit of Calvin. ‘He 
would burn you,’ said he, ‘if you did not think as he did. Ce 
n'est pas aimable, cela.’ He did not seem to me to speak very en- 
couragingly of the prospects of his theology at Geneva just now. 
‘Do your opinions make progress?’ I asked. . ‘Pas beaucoup,’ 
was his reply. He very obligingly presented me on my depart- 
ure with a copy of his essay, ‘ De la Prédestination et de quel- 
ques Dogmes Calvinistes combattus par la Raison, la Sentiment, 
et ]’Ecriture.’ 

** M. Cellerier, the auther of the ‘Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment’ translated by Dr. Wreford, and of the ‘ Sermons’ pub- 
lished in Dr. Beard’s Selection, is a venerable old man, now in 
infirm health, but of the most benignant aspect and manners, liv- 
ing with his amiable wife and daughter in a delightful campagne 
about a mile out of Geneva. He now only preaches occasionally. 
His eloquence, I am told, is distinguished by a sweet persuasive- 
ness. Singularly enough, the parties who have chiefly urged 
him to publish sermons are the clergy of the Anglican Church 
and the Unitarians. He told me he was busy preparing a popular 
edition of his ‘Introduction to the Scriptures.’ I just now 
mentioned that M. Cellerier has the superintendence of the bur- 
saries attached to the Academy of Geneva. It is a curious fact, 
that these bursaries are the proceeds of a foundation created by 
our own Queen Anne, and augmented, I believe, by William and 
Mary, for the education of French Protestant ministers, during 
the bitter persecutions which followed the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. This fund has been exposed to frequent and imminent 
perils during the revolutions of the last century, and there have 
been periods when its very existence was kept a profound secret. 
Happily, it has been preserved untouched to the present day. I 
regard it as a most fortunate circumstance — of auspicious omen 
to the future interests of a genuine Protestantism — that so many 
of the men who fill the Protestant pulpits of France, and often 
rise to positions of great social influence in such cities as Mar- 
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seilles, Lyons, Paris, and Frankfort, should have passed in their 
early years through the liberalizing, enlightened, and truly spirit- 
ual discipline of the Academy of Geneva. Of the fifty or sixty 
theological students who habitually resort to it, thirty or forty 
come from the South of France, supported by bursaries (averag- 
ing, I believe, about twenty-five pounds per annum) of English 
origin; and these students are distributed en pension among re- 
spectable families, where they are judiciously watched over, and 
advised and counselled with paternal solicitude, by the benevolent 
Cellerier. My friend, M. Chastel, assured me, that among the 
ministers educated at Geneva, whatever might be their theological 
tendencies in other respects, there was generally the strongest ap- 
preciation of the right and privilege ef free Scriptural inquiry, 
and the firmest determination to resist the imposition of a creed, 
—a possibility, strange to say, not so utterly remote and out of 
the question as it might once have seemed to be. The theological 
course in the Academy of Geneva embraces four sessions, each, I 
believe, of nine months, like our own. During this course, while 
general scientific culture and theological learning are considered 
indispensable, especial attention is paid to the cultivation of the 
gifts of preaching and of pastoral influence. They complain, as — 
we do, of the frequent imperfection of the scholastic preparation of 
the candidates for admission into the Academy. The French, in 
particular, are often very superficially grounded in the rudiments 
of learning; though such is their natural quickness, that they 
frequently make up for these deficiencies by the ardor and assidu- 
ity of their subsequent application. 

‘I had much pleasure in the society of M. Chistel, the Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History, and passed the greater part of 
one morning with him. We had strong points of sympathy in 
our common studies, and still more, as I was rejoiced to find from 
conversation, in the close affinity of our views respecting the na- 
ture, influence, and proper work of Christianity. He is extensive- 
ly read in German theology, and, with the retention of a profound 
faith in Christianity and a spirit truly devout and serious, knows 
well the established and unassailable points of theological science, 
historic and dogmatic. I knew this excellent man four-and- 
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twenty years ago, when he spent a day with me in Manchester. 
In the interval, I found he had risen to eminence and distinction 
in his peculiar department of learning. Two of his works have 
procured him a wide celebrity. One obtained the prize offered 
by the French Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, in 
1847, on the following subject: ‘ Histoire dela Destruction du 
Paganisme dans l'Empire d’Orient.’ The other, which received a 
similar distinction from the ‘ Académie Francaise’ in 1852, is 
entitled, ‘ Etudes Historiques sur ]’Influence de la Charité durant 
les premiers Siécles Chrétiennes, st Considérations sur son réle 
dans les Sociétés Modernes.’ My friend presented me with both 
these works, and I anticipate instruction and delight from reading 
them. M. Cellerier spoke of them in high terms, and assured me 
they were really ‘savant.’ M. Chastel, who himself formerly 
filled the office of Librarian, took me over the Library and Museum 
of the Academy. The foundation both of the Library and of the 
Museum is due to the celebrated Bonnivard, whose place of long 
captivity in Chillon, celebrated by Byron, is before my eyes as I 
write. The Library of Geneva is one of the interesting places in 
the world. You cannot enter it without seeming to breathe the 
very air of religion and learning. The space above the shelves is 
filled from one end to the other with the portraits of eminent men, 
illustrious for their writings and their labors from the era of the 
Reformation to the present day, who have all had a connection, 
more or less direct, with this great focus of Protestant intellect 
and energy,— Calvin, Farel, Erasmus, Turretin, Scaliger, Bu- 
dzus, Grotius, &c., &c., De Candolle terminating the noble series. 
Among these, no one can pass over a most striking and character- 
istic portrait of Des Cartes, anything but handsome, yet full of 
intellectual expression, representing, one feels sure, the very life 
of its extraordinary prototype. I had no time to inquire into the 
special value of this large collection of books ; but it is rich, as 
most libraries of similar date and origin are, in the Jearning of the 
great controversies of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. it 
contains some very beautifully illuminated manuscripts, and inter- 
esting specimens of the handwriting of many distinguished men ; 
among the rest, a large collection of the letters of Calvin, and a 
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great number of sermons and homilies delivered by him in the 
churches of Geneva. The former (the letters) have been tran- 
scribed, and will be included in the entire correspondence of Cal- 
vin, Latin and English, which is now in course of publication by 
a French gentleman resident at Clarens, M. Bonnet, with whom I 
have the pleasure of being acquainted, and which will prove a 
valuable accession to our knowledge of the time of the Reforma- 
tion. Perhaps the most curious and valuable relic among the 
manuscripts of the Genevan Library is a collection of religious 
pieces in prose and verse of very ancient date, but breathing the 
spirit of the future Reformation, — written in the old Vaudois 
dialect, and containing, along with the rest, the Nobla Leyczon 
which is supposed to be as old as 1100 A. D., and of which I re- 
member to have read some extracts translated in Raynouard’s 
Specimens of the Poetry of the Troubadours. A curious anecdote 
is connected with the history of this manuscript, whch I had from 
one of the former librarians, and which may amuse the lovers of 
literary rarities. Under the empire, Napoleon sent a request to 
Geneva that some of the treasures of their Library, among the 
rest this Vaudois Manuscript, should be sent to Paris to enrich the 
‘imperial collection. The librarians made, I believe, no difficulty 
about the other works, but signified their wish to retain this. 
Napoleon, in true imperial style, wrote back, that it was not a 
matter of s’iJ vous plait, but of je le veux, and that he must have 
the manuscript. Forthwith they hid it where it could not pos- 
sibly be discovered; and when the imperial messengers arrived, 
they told them they could not immediately find the work, but that 
they would search with them for it in every hole and corner of the 
Library. Of course it was not found, and so it was retained. 
‘*M. Chastel, like M. Cheneviére, spoke with some despond- 
ency of the prospects of liberal and undogmatic Christianity just 
at present. Hitherto, the predominance of radicalism had not at 
all aided them, but rather produced the contrary effect. Fear of 
Catholicism had stimulated a reaction towards the dogmatic for- 
mulas of the time of the Reformation. Under the old system of 
ecclesiastical management, the ‘Company of Pastors,’ includ- 
ing the theological Professors of the Academy, after due at- 
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testation of competency, appointed ministers to the vacant pulpits 
of the city; but it was alwaysan understood thing, that the wishes 
of the congregation should be consulted and attended to; so that 
no instance of collision between the ‘ Compagnie’ and the con- 
gregation, at least of late years, had been known to occur. There 
is a wide difference between a whole parish taken promiscuously 
in a civil point of view, and the earnest members of a Dissenting 
congregation intent on one object, as with us. .M. Chastel as- 
sured mé, that the throwing open all at once the choice of their 
pastor to men uninterested in and unprepared for such an act, had 
not been followed by any beneficial effect. Few attended on the 
day of election, which left an easier course for intriguers and 
partisans who wished to carry their own objects. Hitherto such 
elections have been decidedly against what we should call liberal 
views. M. Chastel evidently dreaded the consequences of per- 
sisting in this system, and decidedly expressed his apprehension 
that an effort might ultimately be made to reimpose a dogmatic 
creed. 

“ The society formed recently at Paris, and called ‘ L’ Alliance 
Chrétienne Universelle,’ to which my attention had been directed 
by my friend Mr. Kell of Southampton, before leaving England 
in the summer, has excited, lam glad, some interest and sym- 
pathy in Geneva. This society, as you perhaps know, makes the 
essentials of Christianity to consist of three principles: ‘ The 
Love of God, the Creator and Father of all men; the Love of all 
Men, as immortal creatures and the children of God ; the Love of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God and the Saviour of Men.’ Per- 
haps the great moral principle of Christianity, the transformation 
of the inward man by the power of faith and love, is not expressed 
with sufficient distinctness, though it is implied, and may certainly 
be inferred, in this scheme. It is, however, a noble, catholic 
utterance of genuine Christianity, which deserves the sympathy 
and open recognition of our body, and to which I hope you will 
not fail to draw the attention of your readers. On my return, I 
will place in your hands the first two ‘livraisons’ of the publi- 
cations of this society. In the second of them, you will find a 
letter announcing the adhesion of some distinguished members of 
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the Genevan Church, and a most admirable reply by the ‘ Alli- 
ance’ itself to their brethren of Geneva, signed by the President 
and Secretary, which contains a most full and satisfactory exposi- 
tion of the views and principles of the society, supplying, I think, 
some of the deficiencies which I had noticed in the! general an- 
nouncement. I really think you would render good service to 
true Christianity, if you would publish in your pages the Geneva 
letter and reply, with a translation. Among the names subscribed 
to the Geneva letter, I find those of many pastors, two of the pro- 
fessors of the Academy, MM. Chastel and Munier, some jurists, 
and General Dufour, who was commander-in-chief of the federal 
forces during the war of the ‘ Sonderbund.’ 

‘¢ My dear sir, I strongly feel, on the eve-of my departure from 
the Continent, that there is a great stir and agitation coming over 
the religious mind of Europe, which cannot but issue to the ser- 
vice of truth, if we are only each of us, in our respective positions, 
faithful to our convictions, simple-minded, and large-hearted. 
We want bravery and confidence ; we want the encouragement 
of sympathy and co-operation ; we should multiply our relations 
as much as possible, abroad and at home, with all such societies 
as will receive us as brethren, and will work with us in the simple 
love of truth and the fervent spirit of humanity. I believe there 
are thousands who would hold out the hand of welcome to us, if 
they only knew more of us than our obnoxious name. We are 
frozen to death by reserve and insulation. A grand warfare is 
going on, under different names, between the religion of Love and 
the religion of Fear,— the religion that is in harmony, and the 
religion that is at war, with the noblest inspirations of our common 
humanity. I have long made my choice and taken my part; and 
with such feeble weapons as God has intrusted to me, I will fight 
on against Jesuitry and uncharitableness, till I am bidden to retire 
from the field. Of the final issue of the contest I have no doubt, 
dark and discouraging as may seem for the moment its present 
aspects; but when the triumph comes, as in God’s own hour it 
must, it will be shameful to feel that we have lost all claim to par- 
ticipation in it, through our own inaction and pusillanimity. 


Be ad 
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History gives no record, since the early ages of the 
Christian Church, of a period which is so marked in its 
influence upon the destiny of man, or which did so much 
to advance his highest interests, as the first half of the 
sixteenth century. Rendered memorable by the learning 
of Erasmus, the zeal of Luther, and the piety of Melanc- 
thon, there is no period to which the eye of the thoughtful 
student or the Christian scholar turns with so deep an inter- 
est. The intellectual calm which had so long brooded 
over Europe was broken. A new impulse was given to 
human progress. The discovery of another hemisphere 
and the invention of the art of printing were the important 
Jinks in the chain of events which seemed leading to great 
results. Old trains of.thought, old modes of action, were 
passing away, and new channels were opening to engage 
the mind and occupy the labors of man. 

By the side of these discoveries, another, but seemingly 
a far humbler one, may well be placed. From the moment 
when, heaven-directed, the humble Augustine monk dis- 
covered on the dusty shelves of the library the long-neg- 
lected volume, error began to sink and truth to rise in the 
ascendant. We follow him in imagination, as he turns 
with wondering delight the sacred page; again and again 
he repairs in secret to the spot which contains his treasure, 
and breathes the earnest wish that it were indeed his own. 
From his cell is gleaming forth a light which is to widen 
and glow, brightening all succeeding ages, cheering the 
pathway of duty and pointing to a glorious future. Before 
the name of Luther, those of the statesmen and conquerors 
of that day have all grown pale, as the stars of night 
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are dimmed by the light of morning. The great result 
of this conflict was to prove to man that he was respon- 
sible only to his God for the honest convictions of, his 
mind. The thunders of the Vatican, once so formida- 
ble, were henceforward to be powerless. Not the will of 
the Roman Pontiff, but the word of God, was to be the 
infallible rule of faith and duty. 

From the German Reformer we turn to the English mon- 
arch, who then exercised a sway over his people far more 
despotic than had been claimed by his predecessors. ‘The 
key-note of freedom falls harshly upon his ear, for he 
knows full well that freedom from spiritual bondage is but 
one step towards general emancipation. If man’s spiritual 
fetters are broken, he learns to feel his rights as a child of 
the common Father, and civil despotism cannot long con- 
tinue. Henry the Eighth enters the field of controversy, 
attempts to silence Luther, and earns for himself the pom- 
pous title of ‘* Defender of the Faith,”— of that faith which 
he is so soon to discard, when it refuses to gratify his lusts. 
England was preparing for a change. The activity of the 
Anglo-Saxon mind could not easily be bound down by 
authority. There were causes at that time in operation 
favorable. to the reception of new light, Wycliffe, the 
‘**morning star of the Reformation,” had not lived in vain, 
and the whole genius of the nation, even then, tended to a 
dissolution from Rome and its head. Henry did not for a 
moment dream of enfranchising his subjects from spiritual 
dominion ; he intended only to transfer the supremacy from - 
the Pope to himself; and when, by an especial act of 
grace, he gave permission to the laity to read the Scrip- 
tures for themselves, the concession was accompanied with 
the clause, that it was by the favor of the sovereign, not as 
the right of the subject. 
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Soon, however, the suspicious mind of the monarch saw 
danger resulting from his liberality. In 1548 the permis- 
sign was revoked, and it was enacted, “that no one should 
read the Bible to others in public ; that it should be read in 
private to families only by lords and gentlemen; person- 
ally and in secret, only by householders and women of 
noble or gentle birth; while every artisan, laborer, appren- 
tice, or woman, except the above named, who should pre- 
sume to open the sacred volume, should be liable, for the 
first offence, to a month’s imprisonment.” The monarch 
believed his will was law, but he had only poorly weighed 
the power of a conscientious purpose, the might of a deter- 
mined will. 

To us who live under the most favored circumstances, 
where the liberty to ‘“‘search the. Scriptures” is our very 
birthright, it is a task of no small difficulty to realize the posi- 
tion here described. Such a privation seems impossible of 
endurance. Perhaps it is only by these strange contrasts 
that we duly appreciate our own blessings, and the fearful 
responsibility resting upon us for their right improvement. 

Among the honest and toiling artisans of the metropolis, 
Richard Hertford had always ranked among his associates 
as a man of sound understanding, great sincerity of pur- 
pose, and unbending integrity; ‘‘ his word was a bond.” 
It chanced that, in consequence of his business relations as 
a mathematical-instrument maker, he had been brought 
into connection with some foreign merchants, who were 
possessed of a copy of Luther’s translation of the Bible into 
German. His interest had been powerfully excited, and 
he was among the first to avail himself of the royal per- 
mission to study the sacred page. The little room in the 
rear of his shop was the constant resort of a few friends, 
who, when the labors of the day were over, deemed it their 
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greatest privilege to assemble in Richard Hertford’s humble 
home, to dwell upon the great themes of hope, of pardon, 
and immortality. Sadly indeed did the new edict fall upon 
them. Their little meetings were to be dissolved; the 
labors of the day were no longer to be crowned with the 
hopes of heaven. 

Some, while they mourned over the privation, could yet 
return to their former current of life, and soothe their dis- 
appointment with hopes of brighter days. Others, again, 
became engrossed with their daily gains, — with their goods 
and merchandise. Not so with Hertford. He was a 
thoughtful, almost a solitary man. One daughter, Janet, 
was his only earthly tie; and the father and child were 
united by more than an earthly bond. Together they 
cherished hopes of heaven; they could not yield to an 
unjust decree; there was a Heavenly King who claimed 
their highest allegiance, and to this duty they could not 
prove false. The nightly assemblage of friends had ceased, 
yet in private they continued to explore that mine of truth 
which was more precious to them than gold. 

Their motions were watched. Information was given, 
and Richard Hertford, with his child, was dragged to prison, 
as warnings to all who should hereafter presume to violate 
the royal command. 

The dark winter day was closing in upon the streets of 
London as they left their cheerful home; a prison was 
now their abode. In vain did Janet beg to be allowed to 
remain with her father. They were separated, and in 
silence and solitude, in the gloom of their cells, this night, 
and many successive nights and days, passed on. But they 
were not alone; the Father’s eye was upon them, his felt 
presence was ever around them ; the gloom of a prison was 
cheered by many well-remembered words they had read in 
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the holy book ; and England’s monarch, a slave to his own 
passions, was far less free than his captive subjects. 

The days and weeks passed on; the period for their 
release arrived. But Richard Hertford’s resolution was 
formed. He could no longer remain in a Jand where, 
without crime, he had been made the inmate of a prison ; 
where he might again suffer a similar penalty; where he 
must forego the duty and privilege he believed so justly 
his own. 

The shop was closed; the room once so bright and 
cheerful had other inmates; while the father and child left 
all, competence, home, the associates and companions of 
their daily life, the cherished memories of the past, all 
were resigned for conscience and for God, to seek a shelter 
and a new home in Switzerland, where the charter of their 
eternal hopes should not be wrested from them. 

Three centuries have passed away. Time and change 
have been busy with the works of man. New actors have 
successively arisen and disappeared from the world’s great 
theatre. The arts have been perfected, civilization has 
advanced; many a mad career of earthly ambition has been 
run; kingdoms have declined, and others have arisen in 
their places ; the very names of many who then acted a con- 
spicuous part in the great drama of life are now forgotten. 
But while earthly glory has faded, and the pride and pomp 
of this world have passed away as the dream of the night, 
the word of God has remained, unchanged and glorious, 
and towering above all transitory interests. It has the same 
claims upon our highest reverence, the same power to 
strengthen and sustain, it is still the same light to guide 
and direct the sincere inquirer, as when the liberty to study 
its holy promises required the sacrifice of home, and kin- 
dred, and country. é 
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Among the most important events since that period is 
the birth of a new nation, founded upon the spirit of that 
holy book, widely as it may have since departed from that 
spirit, —a nation great in power and resources, where all 
are free to read and judge for themselves. Shall any obsta- 
cles here be placed upon the impartial judgment of the 
individual mind ? 

In a quiet village of our own New England, a few years 
since, might be seen, in his retired study, a young man 
apparently about twenty. His brow was calm and intel- 
lectual, but a shade of sadness and even of gloom told of 
an internal struggle, — spoke of stern mental conflict. On 
his table before him lay his Bible, but it was unopened. If 
he is mourning over the blighting of cherished hopes, if he 
is perplexed and uncertain where to take his stand upon 
life’s great arena, why does he not seek for guidance and 
direction there, where he may find an unerring rule? No 
regal power, no statute of his native land, forbids. 

James M had been early taught to reverence the 
Bible; his parents were conscientious and devout. Their 
fondest wish was, that their son might stand in the holy 
place, a minister to others of those truths so precious to 
their own hearts. James had, accordingly, been educated 
in the strictest principles of the Genevan Reformer; he had _ 
passed through his collegiate course with honor to himself 
and pride to his parents, and had now entered a seminary 
for the completion of his theological studies. The Bible is 
before him; he is encouraged to read and study the sacred 
page, but from that study he is expected to draw only cer- 
tain conclusions ; he must move only around a fixed centre, 
and find no other doctrines than those contained in the 
creed to which his assent is required. But these are doc- 
trines which he finds it impossible to comprehend, before 
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which his reason must be passive, at which all the better 
feelings and nobler aspirations of his heart revolt. Doubts 
arise; he looks upon Nature in all her varying aspects ; 
they speak with one voice of the power and goodness of a 
Father. Is not the God of nature also the God of revela- 
tion? Why, then, do they teach so different a lesson? 
Did not the same merciful Being who gave this revelation 
bestow also those noble reasoning powers which distinguish 
man from the’ lower orders of creation, and enable him to 
receive those revealed truths? Shall he magnify the one 
gift by degrading the other? He fears the result of inquiry, 
lest it should involve him in further doubt. Shall he disap- 
point the hopes of his parents? All is doubt and darkness 
before him. He feels a lurking scepticism creeping over 
him. Shall the child of so many prayers, the chosen min- 
ister of good to others, become an infidel? He stands on 
the very brink of a precipice; he fears to advance or 
recede, when a helping hand is reached forth to save him. 

A friend of his childhood comes to his aid. He exhorts 
him to “search the Scriptures” with an unbiased mind, 
with the single aim of discovering the truth. The sincere 
and conscientious mind of James is convinced that this 
only can save him. He banishes every other consideration ; 
he must follow duty and truth wherevér they may lead him, 
even though they may require him to forsake the dearest 
earthly friends and forego the brightest earthly hopes; for 
Jesus has said, “‘ He that loveth father or mother more than 
me, is not worthy of me.” Laying aside the teachings of 
men, he turns to the study of the truth at its very fountain- 
head ; light dawns upon him, and the result of his investi- 
gations is a form of belief which involves no contradic- 
tions ; which sees everywhere a Father’s hand, and, while 
it reverently acknowledges the divine mission and authority 
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of Jesus, and believes that the Father and Son are one in 
purpose, design, and affection, still hears the words of the 
Saviour himself, “* My Father is greater than I.” Freed 
from doubt, unshackled by time-worn opinions, his mind 
expanded to the influences of that light which ever dawns 
from the sacred volume, and he became a powerful and 
effective adyocate of that faith which had come to him in 
his hour of need, and had saved him from the horrors of 
infidelity. Though many hopes of usefulness were blighted 
by his early death; yet his eloquence, his zeal, his piety 
and devotion to the cause which he espoused, have left an 
impress upon his age which cannot pass away. 

Is the history of James M a solitary instance? 
Are there not many who can bear testimony to the power 
of the Unitarian faith to rescue from doubt and indiffer- 
ence? And have we not all, upon whom this glorious 
light has dawned, a responsibility resting upon us? The 
humble Christian in the private walks of life, the Sabbath- 
school teacher, as well as the minister of the Gospel,—have 
we not all a duty resting upon us to do something for our 
precious faith? Shall we not, while cherishing the largest 
charity and love towards those who differ from us, ever be 
true to our convictions, and help to spread before all minds 
what may give them-a knowledge of this unspeakable gift ? 


AGITATION. 


Tue writer of this article is not an agitator; neither is 
it the design of the article to recommend or encourage 
agitation. By nature and habit he is unfitted for such a 
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work, and his tastes and his inclinations would lead him in 
a different direction. But he regards the existence of 
agitation as unayoidable, in the present condition of human 
society ; and as designed to accomplish similar purposes 
in the moral world to those which are effected by storms 
and conyulsions in the material. 

We do not prefer the tempest and the tornado. We do 
not pray for the commotion and strife of the elements, — 
the winds that rend the mountains, the earthquake that 
shakes a continent, the lightnings that terrify and destroy. 
But we know that these things are necessary, and that in 
the operations of Providence, whatever partial and tempo- 
rary evil they may produce, they will result in good. The 
atmosphere would soon become vitiated and _ pestilential 
if there were a perpetual calm. The waters would become 
stagnant and destructive to health and life, if they were 
never disturbed. Nothing could long survive, unless in their 
appointed seasons “the rains descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew.” These are the great purifiers 
in the works and operations of nature, and they are neces- 
sary to the production of such results. They come, and 
often before their fury many a house may fall, and life 
may be destroyed, and desolation spread around; but a 
new and fairer scene shall arise from the ruins, and more 
than an equivalent shall be rendered back as a compensa- 
tion for the loss, — fields clothed with fresh verdure, health 
glowing upon the countenance, strength and activity dis- 
playing themselves in mind and limb. Thus will the waste 
be repaired, and the calamity prove a blessing in the end. 
In like manner, we do not desire, for their own sake, moral 
convulsions and civil commotions ; and there may be much 
to apprehend from the unsettling of those habits and prin- 
ciples upon which the order of society is based; but it is 
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sometimes necessary that thesé things also should occur, 
so that a new and better order may succeed. And there- 
fore, although we do not pray for such things, nor labor to 
bring them about, yet there is no reason to despair in re- 
gard to the issue, but very much reason to hope. 

It is recorded in the Gospel of John, that at certain sea- 
sons an angel descended into the pool of Bethesda and 
troubled the waters, and that then ‘¢ whosoever first stepped 
in after the troubling of the water was made whole of 
whatsoever disease he had.” Whether this was designed 
to be merely a statement of the popular belief with refer- 
ence to this matter, or of an actual occurrence, it will serve 
equally well as the symbol of an important truth. The 
waters did not possess their healing properties until after 
they had been stirred. And thus the agitation of the social 
and moral elements is often necessary to health and sound- 
ness. Thus, too, the descent of the angel may be regarded 
as symbolical of the workings of Providence in all these 
events. Society, in all its forms and phases, requires 
occasionally to be put in commotion. Without interrup- 
tion at times in the flow of human affairs, governments, 
religious systems, and public morals have a tendency to 
degenerate, and to become oppressive and corrupt. Let 
everything settle down into a state of long-continued and 
undisturbed repose ; let there be neither parties nor sects, 
nor political, nor religious, nor any other excitements ; let 
there be no longer any opposition to recognized principles, 
nor to existing institutions, nor to the general course of action 
and the measures adopted in Church and State, and how 
long does any one suppose that either of them would re- 
main in as healthful a condition as at present? Let there 
be no attempt to reform the manners and habits of society, 


and how long does any one imagine they would continue 
to be as good even as they are ? 
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No great and permanent good has yet been attained, 
no extensive and lasting improvement has yet been made 
in man’s social condition, no important change has ever 
yet been produced in the moral and religious, or even 
the political, state of communities and nations, without a 
greater or less degree of agitation and excitement. Revo- 
lutions, whether they have reference to laws and institu- 
tions or to the moral and social habits of a people, can 
seldom be effected without debate and strife. The interests 
of men can never be seriously disturbed without exciting 
their passions. The prejudices which strike their roots so 
deep, and which intertwine themselves so closely with the 
intellect and the heart, can seldom be removed without 
difficulty and danger. In our efforts to pluck up the tares, 
we are very liable, in most cases, to pluck up the wheat 
with them. In attempting to bind “ the strong man,” even 
if our object be to save, and not to “ spoil his house,” we 
can hardly expect to succeed without a contest. 

It required a very general and powerful convulsion to 
unsettle the feudal institutions of Europe, and to bring 
about the changes of modern civilization. It may require 
another convulsion, equally extensive and powerful, to 
overthrow existing despotisms. ‘The moral diseases which 
have always pervaded society, the inveterate abuses which 
have always existed in connection with everything good 
in human character and condition, have never been cured 
or corrected without a conflict with them, and possibly for 
a season augmenting and aggravating the evil. And ‘the 
thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; and that 
which is done, is that which shall be done,”’ with reference 
to all effects of such a nature.. The Spirit of God may 
descend, it is true, with gentleness like the dove ; but when 
Satan falls, it will be as lightning. The kingdom of God may 
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grow up in the heart, as it has extended itself in the world, 
like the seed which springs forth from the soil, unfolding 
itself gradually, ‘ first the blade, then the ear, and after that 
the full corn in the ear.” But the kingdom of Satan can be 
destroyed only by the most energetic and unceasing warfare. 

These general statements may be illustrated by a refer- 
ence to various and numerous historical facts. 

The religion of the Gospel is a religion of peace. Its 
mission was to proclaim ‘ peace on earth and good-will to 
men.”? The Author of it is accustomed to be styled “ the 
Prince of Peace.” He was so gentle, that he would not 
break ‘* the bruised reed”?; so earnest and anxious to save, 
that he would not quench “ the smoking flax’; so loving, 
that he would willingly do harm to none ; so forgiving, that 
he was always disposed to reward evil with good. He 
came ‘* not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them” ; not 
to inflict injuries upon men, but to bless them. And such 
a cause, and such a spirit, if it were possible in any case, 
should have encountered no opposition. But he was a 
reformer, the most thorough and radical that the world 
ever saw; for he aimed at no partial reforms, no putting 
of new wine into old bottles, or of new cloth into old gar- 
ments, no patchwork system of the rotten and decaying 
with the fresh and strong. His purpose was to “ make 
all things new”; to supersede the institutions of Moses by 
better institutions of his own; to change customs and laws; 
to put an end to pagan idolatries;‘to remove errors and 
superstitions grown hoary with age ; to renovate society in 
all its grades ; to banish from the earth all vice and crime, 
oppression and wrong ; to impose restraints upon the pas- 
sions and appetites of men}; to present before them better 
motives and higher aims; to enkindle within them new 
hopes and aspirations; and thus, through the influence of 
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the religion which he taught, and the train of causes which 
he put.in operation, to regenerate the world; and thus to 
hasten the day when, in the prophetic language of the 
Scripture, ‘the heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise,” and there shall appear “ the new heavens and the 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 

And he well understood, that in the accomplishment of 
such a work there must be opposition, and commotion, and 
strife ; that the waters in order to impart healing must be 
stirred to their very depth. For in referring to the conse- 
quences of his mission, clearly foreseen, he asserts in the 
most direct and positive manner, that he ‘came not to 
send peace upon the earth, but a sword”; to set parent at 
variance with child, and child with parent, and to make a 
man’s foes ‘* those of his own household.”? And such were 
the effects produced. He was regarded by his countrymen, 
and especially by the chief priests and the rulers of the 
people, as an innovator and a disturber of the public peace. 
They accused him of “stirring up the people throughout 
all Jewry.” They said, ‘* We have found this fellow per- 
verting the nation, and forbidding to give tribute unto 
Cesar.” And it was upon charges such as these that they 
were able at length to prevail upon the Roman Procurator 
to put him to death. There can be no doubt but that 
tumults and excitements arose among the people in conse- 
quence of his doctrines and his efforts in promulgating 
them, and that many were disposed to charge upon him 
the very disturbances which they themselves had produced. 

The Apostles also were engaged in carrying forward the 
same works of reform, and they were regarded and treated 
in a similar manner. Paul and his fellow-laborers, in the 
way already indicated, were agitators of the most zealous 
and determined kind. They gave themselves no rest. 
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They travelled from city to city, from province to province, 
from clime to clime, always laboring for the accomplish- 
ment of the same great object; always bearing about with 
them the marks of the Lord Jesus; always intent on per- 
forming the work which had been given them to do, so 
that they might finish their course with joy, and the min- 
istry which they had received of the Lord Jesus, ‘ to testify 
the Gospel of the grace of God.” They attacked sin in 
its strong-holds. They carried on an unceasing warfare 
against,spiritual wickedness in high places. They hesitated 
not to speak boldly of prevalent errors and vices. They 
spared neither Pharisaic hypocrisy nor Gentile immoral- 
ities, neither Jewish intolerance nor Pagan superstitions. 
And rulers trembled in their presence, and heathen temples 
shook, and idols were dethroned, and the fire ceased to 
burn upon their altars. 

Of course there was excitement, for such effects could not 
be produced without it. There were tumults and riots, for 
men are seldom inclined to surrender quietly the means by 
which they have their wealth, and in such a state of feel- 
ing they are not always obedient to law. Some said, 
‘“‘ These that have turned the world upside down have come 
hither also.” Some said, ‘* This fellow persuadeth men to 
worship God contrary to the law.” The men of Jerusalem 
affirmed, ‘‘ This man ceaseth not to speak blasphemous 
words against this holy place and the Law, for we have 
heard him say that this Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy 
this place and change the customs which Moses delivered 
unto us.” The men of Ephesus, all with one voice, 
shouted. ‘for about the space of two hours, Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians!” and the whole city was filled 
with confusion because Paul had said, ‘“‘ There be no gods 
that are made with hands,” and had succeeded in turning 
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away much people, and thus had brought their craft into 
danger. The Jews cried out, “ Men and brethren, help! 
This is the man that teacheth all men everywhere against 
the people, and the Law, and this place.” 

Such were_the circumstances in which Christianity was 
first established, and such was the estimation in which the 
first Christian teachers were held. What should we have 
known of the important truths of Christianity, what should 
we have enjoyed of its consolations and hopes, if there 
never had been any agitation? Where would have been 
this greatest reform which this world has ever witnessed, 
but for those fearless and noble-hearted men of a different 
age, who began the work and yielded up their lives in the 
defence of their cause ? 

We prize our Protestant liberties. In the lapse of cen- 
turies ecclesiastical tyranny had gained possession of the 
Church, and spiritual domination had been exercised so 
long, that it had ceased to fear or to expect resistance. 
The waters had been undisturbed for so great a length 
of time that they had become corrupt, and the period 
had at length arrived for the angel to descend and trouble 
them. Then the Reformation broke out, and a host. of 
agitators. appeared. There were controversies, and ex- 
citements, and tumults, and convulsions, and persecu- 
tions, and bloody strife. And upon every side men’s hearts 
failed them for fear. But healing came out of them. The 
Church was vitalized. Intellect was stimulated. Abuses 
were corrected. Religious freedom was secured. Even 
Romanism was benefited by the movement which threat- 
ened its overthrow. These, too, are the good results grow- 
ing out of a period of agitation. 

Those were stormy times which preceded and compre- 
hended the American Revolution. Few can desire their 
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return. There were fears, and jealousies, and heated con- 
troversies. There were alienations, and evil surmises, and 
mutual recriminations among those who had been neigh- 
bors and friends. There were accusations, and betrayals, 
and seizures, and expulsions of all who were believed to 
be in favor of the opposite side. Then “ horrid war” with 
its scenes of carnage and desolation, oft repeated, and pro- 
longed through sad and weary years; war, with its many 
thousand victims, and its millions of expense. These were 
great and fearful evils, and it is by no means strange that 
many shrank from encountering them. But out of them grew 
our national independence, and after them came peace, 
plenty, and public prosperity, such as no nation within so 
brief a period has ever before attained. Had it not been 
for this season of controversy, strife, and peril, where would 
have been those peculiar privileges of which now as a 
people we are accustomed to boast ? 

It would be easy to extend these illustrations, but more 
are not needed. The statements which have been made 
are statements of fact.. No one will deny that in these 
instances, at least, agitation has resulted in good, 

But to what purpose these remarks? Not to encourage 
agitation, as it was stated at the beginning, nor yet to 
oppose it. Whether we approve of popular excitements or 
disapprove, whether we endeavor to promote or to prevent 
them, it matters but little. They will come. As certainly 
as the tempests disturb the waters of the ocean, just so 
certainly will there be swellings and heavings, and tumults 
and commotions in the great deep of the human intellect 
and passions. There is a law in one case as well as in the 
other, and there is a gracious Providence watching over all 
and working in all. What, then, is to be done? Despair 
not under any circumstances, but always be hopeful.. The 
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condition of society is still far from being perfect. ‘There 
are still evils to be eradicated, and wrongs to be righted. 

Some of these, perhaps, may be near the surface, and some 
_ of them very far below it. They must be reached before 
they can be remedied.» And, wisely or unwisely, the at- 
tempt will be made. It must be confessed that. mistakes 
are often committed. It must be acknowledged that all 
movement is not progress, and that men may agitate for 
evil purposes as well as good. But, making all proper 
' allowances for things of this nature, one thing appears 
certain. Important reforms are never accomplished with- 
out agitation. ‘The spirit in which they are attempted, and 
the spirit in which they are received, may doubtless be 
faulty, and may need to be improved. But the law of 
progress cannot be changed. Then, if it must, let it come. 
Let the waters be troubled, if God so wills; not super- 
ficially, but to their lowest depths. Let there be discus- 
sions and controversies upon all subjects, both sacred and 
profane, and good shall come out of evil; the truth shall 
be brought to light, and the just cause shall triumph. Who 
can doubt the issue? The lover of truth will not fear. 
The friends of justice and right will have nothing to appre- 
hend. The bad cause alone can be endangered; and who 


would wish it to succeed ? 
W. 


WHAT SHALL‘I DO? 


Tus question is often asked by parents, amid the anxie- 
ties and perplexities of parental discipline. How can I 
teach my children obedience, and train them up to good 
affections and useful lives? A few hints on these points 
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are here submitted, in the hope that they may sil at least 
to some thought. 

“You have a remarkable government over your child, 
madam,” said a gentleman to a young mother, whose little 
child, creeping across the floor, had turned its course from 
the fender in obedience to its mother’s uplifted finger. 

It need not be remarkable, if all mothers, instead of 
making mere playthings of their infants, would take a little 
pains to teach them that what they require of them must 
be done. Then, as they grow older, there would not be 
such scenes as this, which are now too common. 

* No, Lucy, you must not go out to play now ; it is too 
warm.” 

“Yes, mother, do.” (In a drawling tone, and leaning 
persuasively across her lap.) ‘* I want to.” 

“© No, dear.” | 

**Q p-l-e-a-s-e |” 

** No, darling, I had rather you would not.” 

* O yes! I want to.” 

“No.” (Very gently, and looking half ready to yield.) 

“Yes; I shall! I’ want to! I must! (In a decided 
tone.) 

** No, love, don’t go. Mind mother, now.” 

“Yes; 1’m going. Lam!” 

(No notice taken of it.) 

(Again.) ‘Iam, mother. I am going.” 

“No, Lucy ; mother has told you no. You cannot go.” 
(A little more firmly, yet not decidedly.) 

Then follows a little crying; then a bribe from the 
mother, which avails nothing; and so it goes on till a vic- 
tory is gained on one side or the other, (and it really 
makes little difference which, for after such a questioning 
of authority, the parent’s influence for the future must be 
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very weak,) and the mother turns to her guest, who has 
‘perhaps witnessed with astonishment the whole scene, and, 
as if half ashamed of her weakness, apologizes: ‘ Lucy 
is so nervous that it is impossible to govern her like other 
children.” : 

It is no uncommon occurrence to hear a parent speak in 
this way. ‘I let Johnny sit up till we go to bed. It isn’t 
good for him, I know; but the poor child is so nervous (he 
inherits it from his grandfather) that it would make him 
really ill to force him to go before. He’s never fond of 
being alone.” 

What a poor preparation for a struggle with the rough 
world, the world which makes no allowance for nerves and 
delicate feelings! What an insufficient foundation for self- 
conquest! If such a father and mother be permitted to look 
discriminatingly upon their son’s manhood, will there not be 
bitter regrets that he was not early hardened and strength- 
ened against himself ? 

But too great severity is as hurtful as over-indulgence. 
Authority may by this means become of no avail. No 
mother who is really anxious about the welfare of her 
children will require more than is absolutely necessary of 
them while they are too young to understand right from 
wrong; but it is equally undesirable at any time in their 
lives to draw the rein too tightly. 

I have seen such petty commands so constantly issued 
by faithful, well-meaning parents, that the children, though 
possessed of a large share of affection, have at last ceased 
to regard them at all; not from any feeling of disrespect, 
or desire to disobey, but merely through force. of habit, and 
having found it impossible to answer all the demands, and 
becoming gradually hardened to disregard all alike. 

Exact from children of any age as little disagreeable 
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obedignce as possible, and it will always follow, of course, 
that what is required will be too important not to be en- 
forced, and therefore firmness on our side and ready obedi- 
ence on theirs will be the consequence. 

Although constant care and watchfulness is more than 
ever necessary, a perceptibly close government must not 
be held over young men and women, particularly at that 
age when they feel their importance most. It is especially 
annoying to them to be directed and ruled in trifles. 

That girl of nineteen must feel a strong affection for her 
mother, and possess a sweet disposition indeed, who will, 
with perfect good temper, bear to be told day after day to 
make trifling alterations in the arrangement of her dress. 
And that son must have a high appreciation of his father’s 
regard for his welfare, who, at the same age, will stand 
meekly to be catechized, whenever he has arranged his 
dawning moustache, placed an eye-glass before eyes guilt- 
less of defective vision, and without permission gallanted 
a fair friend to an evening concert. 

But by forbearance and gentleness, win their love, with 
their respect. Show yourself companionable notwithstand- 
ing your difference in age; and though they may naturally 
desire a little harmless freedom, they will come to you for 
advice, and bring home a frank account of their pleasures 
and pursuits abroad, for the children of such parents will 
rarely have anything to conceal. 

If they occasionally take to themselves hurtful freedom, 
do not scold them; nothing is so galling to youth as being 
treated like wilful childhood. Appeal to them as rational 
beings, capable of affection and discernment ; or, still bet- 
ter, as men and women, who have a position to attain and 
retain in the world. A call upon the nobler parts of 
human nature very seldom fails of meeting with response. 
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I have heard a grown-up daughter rudely told to hold her 
tongue, because, naturally interested in the subject, she had 
ventured a remonstrance or remark while her excited 
father was scolding one of her brothers or sisters. Such 
cases are not, I hope, of common occurrence, for they only 
serve to alienate the affections of the reproved, and dero- 
gate from the dignity of the reprover. No after indulgence 
from the parent will entirely heal the wound thus made. 

Come clearly to the conclusion whether a desired indul- 
gence is proper fora child or not; if so, grant it without 
delay ; if not, gently but firmly deny it. It is best to say 
simply, ** Do this,” or ‘ Do not do that’’; be sure that he 
thoroughly understands your commands, and then, if pos- 
sible, leave him to act freely. Should he choose to disobey, 
say but little to him at the time; but when next he seeks 
some favor of you, refuse it, giving him to understand your 
motive. If the child be too young to carry his reasoning 
powers so far, place him, as soon as he has disobeyed, in 
a corner of the room, for a longer or a shorter period, ac- 
cording to the nature of the offence. 

If it be absolutely necessary to prevent his disobedience, 
as, for instance, playing with fire, it is well to substitute 
some amusement which shall divert his mind, and make 
him forget his intentions. 

Avoid, if possible, corporal punishment, which may seem 
to produce, and that very quickly, the desired effect. It 
may intimidate the child so that he will not dare to repeat 
the offence, but at the same time it too often exasperates 
him, and, by injuring the temper, does far greater harm than 
would balance the benefit derived from a prevention of the 
fault. 

Industry possesses a much larger share of the world’s 
good opinion, than many qualities which full as much merit 
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regard. But it indeed well deserves consideration ; for the 
child who has learned to prefer occupation to idleness will 
never seek forbidden .pleasures, and ofteri avoids them 
when thrown in his path. 

“ Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do,” is 
no empty jingle, and there is no better way of diverting a 
child from injurious tastes and pursuits, than that of pro- 
curing for him some agreeable occupation, — something 
that he will consider useful. 

A great share of the secret of success, if secret it can be 
called, lies in that word, useful. A well-known writer 
says: “ There is no greater pleasure you can give chil- 
dren, especially female children, than to make them feel 
that they are already of value in the world, and serviceable 
as well as protected.” 

There are many ways of veces or endeavoring 
to inculcate, industry. It is among the most common 
things in the world to hear it said, “*Do get your sew- 
ing; how can you be so idle! You never do anything 
but Jounge about.” Or, **Come and sit here beside me, 
and don’t get up until you have finished hemming that 
handkerchief.” Or, to the boy deeply engaged in watch- 
ing the motions of a fly on the window-pane, ‘* Get a book 
and read; how much time you are wasting!” Perhaps 
the words take effect for the moment, but I do not believe 
‘that one single instance was ever known where habits ad 
industry were thus formed. 

There are some children so constitutionally languid and 
inert, that no such plan would succeed with them. I should 
appeal to the affections and sympathies of such. Give 
them something to do for a sick or poor person, let them 
receive their expressions of gratitude themselves, and a 
pleasant association will be connected with the effort they 
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make. ‘This repeated once or twice will call from them 
voluntary offers of assistance. Your little girl will soon 
wish to give up an hour’s play to assist you in making a 
child’s frock, and your little boy will before long ask to be 
permitted to carry a bundle to a poor woman, that he may 
merit some share of the pleasure caused by their comfort 
and gratitude ; but at the same time care must be taken 
that too frequent calls be not made upon this feeling, for 
fear of wearying their good-nature, or causing a taste for 
flattery to take the place of a sincere desire to do good. 

We must vary the motive. ‘“ Finish this neckcloth be- 
fore father comes home, it will surprise him so”; or, “I 
wonder whether you could fill this basket with chips before 
I finish this seam,’ — will often wonderfully quicken the 
fingers; and many faults in temper may be attributed to 
having nothing to do, The child is thrown back upon his 
own wearying thoughts, or, what is worse, seeks amuse- 
ment, if it is permitted him, in exciting entertainments 
which cannot be continually supplied ; and in the interval 
he becomes fretful, peevish, and even violent, if his inclina- 
tions are thwarted. 

There is not much to be feared of a child who loves to 
read ; for, occupied with his book, he will feel little desire 
for other amusements, especially those inconsistent with 
his parents’ wishes, and an interesting story will often in- 
duce him to leave his comrades when their noisy sports 
break into quarrels and become distasteful to him. 

This love of reading is not altogether a natural taste. 
Though many children possess it without pains on the part 
of others to impart it, and though no two possess it in an 
equal degree, in many cases, if not invariably, it may be 
inspired by judicious management ; such as reading aloud 
to the child before he is able to read for himself, or leay- 
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ing a story in its most interesting part for him to finish, if 
he is able ; and it will almost invariably happen, that, if he 
can persuade no one else to do it, he will finish it himself 
rather than lose the story; but we must not leave too 
much for him, as, unless he can read fluently, it fatigues 
him, and much of the interest is lost. 

It has been found very useful in imparting such a taste, 
to place a little bookcase in his room, filled with books 
which he can call his own, made attractive by pictures and 
neat bindings. The pleasure derived from their possession 
will induce him frequently to take them down for exami- 
nation ; the pictures attract him, and the next inducement is 
to find out what they represent. By a little such manage- 
ment, provided always no deceit is used, a love of reading 
has been and can be inculcated, and the taste will prove a 
source of the greatest enjoyment through life, and a safe- 
guard against dangerous temptations. \ 

Ihave used the general term reading, but I do not call 
‘the perusal of the empty printing (I cannot call it litera- 
ture) of the present day reading; that requires the exer- 
tion of no single faculty, and it would be better that children 
should utterly waste day after day than fill their minds with 
thoughts.that should never be there, and prepare them to 
be disgusted with this commonplace world, which all who 
live in must be more or less fettered to, — unfitted for the 
duties which must be required of them, deprived of the 
power of appreciating the beauties with which the world is 
filled, and causing them to repine even while partaking of 
the bounties spread out around them. Look to it, mothers, 
that you set your children no example in this. Instil into 
their minds, if possible (and possible I think it is), a true 
taste for reading ; — for poetry, that the commonest things i in 
nature may appear beautiful, that the loveliest qualities of 
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the mind may be stirred within them; for the biographies 
of great, and especially good men, that the noblest aspira- 
tions of their hearts may be awakened. For instance, what 
young girl could rise from a faithful perusal of the life 
of Mrs. Ware, and not feel that there was some place for 
her in the world,—some mission to fulfil,— not feel re- 
freshed and invigorated, and ready to begin life as it were 
anew, looking on its common duties as precious opportuni- 
ties? How different this feeling from the languid desire 
to shut out all the world, — the feeling with which she would 
close a common novel over which she has wasted hours! 

Temper is the most common of all faults, shared alike 
by rich and poor, high and low, moral and immoral; even 
those who pride themselves on their exemplary character 
are as liable as any to fall into the snare. It is the cause 
of more unhappiness in the world than misfortunes, illness, 
and death together. The parent is often too subject to 
passion to be able to conquer it inachild. A box on the 
ear from an exasperated father never cooled an angry son, 
a violent shake from an excited mother never drove away 
angry feelings. 

Ordinary punishments too often tend to the same result. 
A child knows, though he may not express it, that when he 
is violently whipped or petulantly slapped, it is done more 
in revenge than for punishment; and the words, “Go to 
bed without your supper, miss!” spoken in a loud, angry 
tone, will only through fear prevent a repetition of the 
offence ; no sense of duty will be awakened, no feeling of 
filial regard. 

Just as inefficacious are unexecuted threats, spoken in 
the heat of passion. ‘“ Don’t you ever do that again; if 
you do I will whip you!” — produces no good result. The 
child repeats the offence partly to test the effect, the parent 
is in a different mood, and no notice is taken of it. 
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If corporal punishment must be resorted to, be sure that 
the child clearly perceives that you are not angry with him, 
only grieved. Then let the punishment be proportionéd to 
the real repentance of the culprit, not to the offence; for 
you wish to forget those things which are behind, and push 
onto those things which are before. You only punish to 
prevent a repetition of the fault, and if that end is already 
gained, where is the benefit of punishment ? 

In these great matters of temper, example is all impor- 
tant; a loving, gentle, forbearing disposition, exhibited by ; 
a father or mother, will go further to foster the same dis- 
position in a child, than volumes of precepts and a life 
spent in correction. 

Of all kinds of temper, obstinacy is the most difficult to 
manage. Any trace of it in the preceptor is almost sure 
to influence the pupil; and yet firmness is absolutely indis- 
pensable in government of any kind; the line of separation 
is very faint. Prevention in this case is certainly better 
than cure. Obstinacy is almost invariably taught by forcing 
a child to divert his mind instantly from what engrosses it. 
‘* George, stop whistling!”’ If we are not instantly obeyed, 
we impatiently repeat the command, when perhaps he can- 
not at once banish the tune from his mind. He is called 
obstinate, when perhaps we are at this very time teaching 
him the first lesson. ‘ Georgie, you may look at the 
pictures in the great book, if you will be very careful,” or 
‘Come and look at this pretty little flag,” or anything to 
divert the mind, and suggest a new train of thought, would 
have worked wonders. Nothing is harder than to eradicate 
that obstinacy. Punishments may for a time repress the 
difficulty, but when all restraint is removed, as it must be 
sooner or later, two hydra-heads take the place of one. 
Rewards are scarcely more efficacious ; they appeal to the 
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lower qualities of human nature, and if submission is once 
bought, a higher price will be set upon it a second time. 
An appeal to their noblest feelings answers the best pur- 
pose. First, be sure that the child is not in the right ; con- 
vince him that you have no self-interested motives in 
desiring him to yield; show him his fault; appeal to his 
sense of duty, his love of God, and if each fail, his affec- 
tion for yourself ; and the child must be hardened indeed if 
you do not succeed. 

In some children there is a natural truthfulness, which 
makes it unnecessary even to point out the wickedness of 
falsehood ; while in others there seems to run a crooked 
vein of deception, tinging everythng they do or say. 
In these latter your example, your real abhorrence 
of deceit in every shape, will be very effectual. Con: 
vince them also how great an aversion God feels towards 
anything but perfect truth; that he sees their inmost 
thoughts, and judges all by what they really are, not what 
they seem. And by all means remove from them every 
obstacle in the way of fear; for if a child is never afraid to 
tell the truth, one half the inducements to falsehood are 
gone. ; ' 

In very. young children their imagination often runs 
away with them. They will tell of events which never 
took place, and accurately describe as their own toys 
which they never possessed. This is not falsehood, but 
will soon lead to it if not checked. By all means do not 
encourage them, however entertaining they may be ; but, 
according to their understanding, show them the difference 
between a fancy sketch, understood beforehand not to be 
true, and an assertion that every one is to believe. An 
_ infinite amount of anxiety in after life may thus be saved. 
In many families selfishness is the predominant fault; a 
25* 
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rank weed choking many fragrant flowers. Mothers are 
self-sacrificing creatures, and yield to their children too 
often for their real good. It would seem that here a good 
example fails in its effect, but if it is an example of self- 
sacrifice for every one, instead of for a darling child, it will 
not be~in vain. Every really distinguished act of which 

-a child is witness leaves an impression on his*mind, which 
may grow fainter, perhaps very faint, but can never be 
effaced. It is much better that these silent influences 
should surround him, and cause very gradually, almost im- 
perceptibly, the desired effect, than that constant commands 
and exhortations should be resorted to, which always weary 
and seldom improve him, because they tend to turn his 
thoughts towards himself, and annihilate the greatest charm 
of childhood, and indeed of every age, self-forgetfulness. 
Seek as much as possible to prevent his thoughts centring 
on himself. 

A popular authoress says: ‘Let us be content with 
nature, or rather let us never exchange simplicity for affec- 
tation. Nothing ruins young people more, than to be 
watched continually about their feelings; to have their 
countenances scrutinized, the degree of their sensibility 
measured, by the surveying eye of the unmerciful spectator. 
Under the constraint of such examinations they can think 
of nothing but that they are looked at, and feel nothing but 
shame or apprehension, and they are afraid to lay their 
minds open lest they should be convicted of some deficiency 
of feeling. On the contrary, the children who are not in 
dread of this sentimental inquisition speak their minds, the 
whole truth, without effort or disguise. They lay open their 
hearts and tell their thoughts as they rise, with a simplicity 
which would not fear to enter even the palace of truth.” 

This power of self-forgetfulness is often utterly destroyed, 
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at an early age, by that pernicious practice of giving the 
opinion of other people as an inducement to do right. 
‘* What will grandmother say if you do that?” or, still 
worse, ‘* You must always tell the truth; nobody loves a 
naughty girl who does not tell the truth. What would Mrs. 
Grundy say, if she heard you tell such a story?” Thus 
doing a double injury, substituting, instead of the noble 
desire of doing right, a thirst for the praise of others, and 
leaving, in the place of a lovely self-forgetfulness, a tempta- 
tion to hypocrisy which will embitter the whole life. 

I have spoken of what I consider the most important 
points in the moral education of a child, and all the illus- 
trations I have made use of are facts which have come 
under my own observation. There are many things 
which here must be entirely left out of sight, but which in 
practice will of course be attended to, if the three great 
requisites are regarded ; namely, a distinct and permanent 
idea of God; a hold on their affections; a good example. 

It is not to be expected that certain rules systematically 
Jaid down can be infallible in the government of. children, 
because no two are alike, and there are many beside home 
influences which tend to form the character. They cannot 
be kept entirely from the world. They must have friends 
and companions who are comparative strangers to the 
parents, and it is better that it should be so. Who would 
choose that a son or daughter should live and die in per- 
fect innocency, even if possible? How much more glorious 
to fight the good fight, and, resolutely conquering tempta- 
tion, go down to the grave like a warrior, covered with 
honorable scars of victory, and meriting one word upon 
our tombstone, — Virtuous! Virtue stands above innocen- 
cy in God’s kingdom. 

A parent’s influence extends far, but it still has limits, 
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and the most faithful mother possible cannot be sure that 
her son will be a perfect man. Still, no effort on her part 
is ever entirely wasted. The good seed may lie long 
dormant, but it never wholly dies, and we may be sure 
that every parental precept and example takes effect, 
though that effect may not equal the expectation. 

James Montgomery relates the following anecdote in re- 
gard to himself. 

“ Not long since, some rascals broke into my house, 
whilst I was delivering an address at a chapel in Sheffield, 
and stole, among other things, a silver inkstand, which had 
been presented me by the ladies of Sheffield. A few days 
after my loss, a box came directed to me, and on opening 
it, lo! there was the missing inkstand, and a note in which 
the writer expressed his regret that he had entered my 
house and abstracted it. The thief said that his mother 
had taught him some of my verses when he was a child, 
and seeing my name upon the inkstand, he first became 
aware whose house he had entered, and was so stung with 
remorse that he could not rest until he had restored my 
property, hoping God would forgive him.” 

Montgomery adds: “ This was the greatest compli- 
ment, in my opinion, that I ever had paid me.”’ But it seems 
to me rather a tribute to the mother who taught the verses, 
than to the man who wrote them, and could that mother 
have known of the deed, she would not have felt that ail 
her early lessons were lost. 
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A satu volume, recently published by a lady of strong 
Calvinistic principles, contains many valuable suggestions 
under a title similar to the one I have chosen for these 
thoughts» The writer deems it very important that profes- 
sors of religion should bear about with them, under all cir- 
cumstances, a sense of their responsibility as such, and 
omit no opportunity for sowing the seeds of wisdom and 
truth. Now, while 1 would by no means advocate the 
indelicacy with which many persons obtrude their peculiar 
views upon those of an opposite faith, 1 think that too great 
diffidence in the matter often causes us to neglect those 
golden opportunities which are afforded to us so directly 
from the hand of Providence, and which, if rightly im- 
proved, might have tended to the arrest of some sinful fel- 
low-being, and, possibly, to his ultimate restoration to life 
and peace. Shall we dare assume so fearful a responsi- 
bility, and be called to answer in the last day the momen- 
tous question, “ Where is thy brother?” 

I fear that Christians scarcely realize the importance of 
manifesting, under all circumstances, by precept and exam- 
ple, a sincere respect for subjects of a sacred nature, — for 
the Scriptures, for the Sabbath and its holy services, and 
for the Sunday school, with its influences so full of hope 
for the Church. Especially is this watchfulness incumbent 
upon us Unitarian Christians, surrounded as we always 
are by those who receive their own opinions rather from 
tradition than conviction, and by others who are accus- 
tomed to look upon us with righteous horror, and to watch 
carefully for defects in our armor. With all such persons 
let us prove our fidelity to the precious inheritance which 
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God has given us; ever maintaining its strictly Scriptural 
character and its entire sufficiency for the regulation of the 
life that now is, and the solemnity of its teachings with 
regard to the life ‘* beyond the vale.” 

There is also a class of persons whom we often meet, 
who, deeply interested in all these lofty themes, are desir- 
ous to make them the subject of conversation. Here, too, 
is an opportunity which we may not lose. Let us listen 
candidly and respectfully to the expression of their feelings 
and hopes, and rather invite than discourage a free inter- 
change of thought, and be ever ready to meet them in a 
fair argument. In all such encounters, while we may not 
hope to convince by proofs drawn from Scripture those 
who are accustomed to read the Bible by the light of their 
creed, and to substitute for reason the time-hallowed phrase- 
ology of their catechism, yet we may and should always 
leave an impression upon their minds that our religious 
opinions are the result of deep thought and an honest 
examination of all the evidence in the case; and, more- 
over, that they constitute our most precious treasure, — one 
for which we are cheerfully willing to labor and to make 
suchsacrifices as its promotion may require. 

I have sometimes been pained to witness the reluctance 
which Unitarians manifest on occasions of this kind, when 
it really seemed as if they felt that an apology was de- 
manded from them for daring to differ in opinion from 
their Trinitarian brethren, and as if withal they felt a little 
mortified at belonging to a sect which could not number so 
many adherents as that of their opponents. If these things 
are common among our denomination, we cannot be sur- 
prised that it should be approached, in some instances, with 
contempt, and that the sincerity of our profession should be 
questioned. Possibly the prevalence of this lukewarm and: 
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hesitating spirit in some quarters may account in part for 
the fact, that those courageous and powerful expositions of 
our theology which are given to the public from time to 
time by our most eminent clergymen have earned for 
them the enviable title of “Orthodox” men, altogether 
in advance of their denomination in piety and zeal; in 
fact, quite separated from it and identified with those who 
had previously monopolized those Christian graces. 

To the female members of our body, as well as to their 
fathers and brothers, is allotted, | think, an important work 
in the vineyard of the Master. In view of this, let them 
improve the opportunities for religious culture with which 
we, as a sect, are so highly favored, and hold their faith so 
intelligently, that, in the chances and changes of life, it may 
not be so easily relinquished as it too often has been. Said 
a young friend who had found a temporary home among 
Trinitarians, “*I never knew what religion was until I 
embraced the faith of these friends, and | have recently 
made a public profession of it.” For this state of things I 
could find no apology, for I knew that she had sat for years 
under the ministrations of one of our most distinguished 
clergymen, who devoted himself most assiduously to the 
instruction of his people upon points of doctrine, as well as 
to exhortations to practical fidelity. Other instances I have 
known of young females, who have left their homes to be 
employed as teachers, and have yielded themselves up as 
ready converts to the yarious Trinitarian sects by which 
they were surrounded. These things could not have oc- 
curred, it seems to me, if they had examined for them- 
selves the foundations of the faith to which they had been 
accustomed in their early years, and had given to religion 
only the same degree of attention which they cevote to 
other subjects of inquiry. 
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In view of such cases as I have adverted to, and espe- 
cially of the vast numbers in our country who have never 
heard of our views of truth, I heartily rejoice in the enter- 
prise recently commenced of establishing a ‘* Book Fund,” 
by means of which works may be cheaply published and 
extensively circulated which shall explain our interpreta- 
tions of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour. Iam glad to 
learn that so cordial a response has thus far been made to 
our appeal for funds for this great object, and trust that the 
work will never be allowed to languish for want of that sup- 
port which we can so readily give, if we rightly appreciate 
its importance. 


Je 


r . 


LETTERS TO AN INQUIRER. 


HE. 
My Frienp, — 

If in my first letter I succeeded in showing that the ques- 
tion between us is, first of all, a question of fact, and that 
the evidence by which it is proved is of the same kind 
as that which sustains other historical facts, the next step 
will be to exhibit that evidence. In doing this, I shall make 
no attempt at completeness, nor go much into details. If 
you wish, or are willing, to examine systematically the evi- 
dences of Christianity, you can easily go to those great store- 
houses, — the works of Lardner, Paley, and the like. And 
if you want something more fresh, —as in these days of 
novelty and taste few have the patience to go very deeply 
or thoroughly into such matters, — I would refer you to the 
admirable Lectures of President Hopkins of Williams Col- 
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lege, and Dr. Palfrey of Cambridge, delivered before the 
« Lowell Institute,’ in Boston, a few years ago, and since 
published. Nor should any fair inquirer fail to read Mr. 
Norton’s volumes on the ‘ Genuineness of* the Gospels.” 
But if you think it too much trouble to read such large 
books, while I warn you of the peril of slighting so momen- 
tous a question on account of the trouble or time it may 
cost, I will endeavor to set before you a few simple facts 
which cannot be denied, and yet cannot be admitted with- 
out admitting a great deal more. 

In the first place, Christianity, as it stands in the New 
Testament, is a present reality. It exists, and its existence 
is to be accounted for. Asa palpable fact, as a vast insti- 
tution, as the professed faith of civilized nations, as the 
established religion of a great part of the»world, and the 
cherished trust and inward life of countless multitudes of 
men, the existence of Christianity is a present reality. 

In the second place, this religion is a reality of the past, as 
well asthe present. You know very well that, in the form in 
which we hold Christianity, it is at the very least, and posi- 
tively, fifteen hundred years old. Iname that period as tak- 
ing us back without dispute to Constantine, who enthroned 
Christianity, as the religion of the Roman~Empire, about 
three hundred years after the alleged time of Christ. Here 
is a fact as unquestionable as any belonging to the past. 
And it is not a fact of mere names and dates. It proves not 
only that the religion then existed, and was deemed of suf- 
ficient importance to be allied with the power of an empire, 
but it proves also that it was the same religion, in all re- 
spects, that we now have in the Gospels. For the historian | 
Eusebius, a contemporary and trusted friend of Constantine, 
gives us in his writings, still extant, the entire canon of the 
New Testament, as it was received in his day. He enu- 
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merates the books, speaks of them as known to all the 
churches, and quotes from them enough to show that they 
are the same as now; that is, essentially the same. The 
differences are slight, and weigh nothing in comparison 
with the agreement of the large number of manuscript 
copies of the Greek Gospels still in existence, and easily 
compared both with each other and with the printed ver- 
sion. 

This last is an important as well as unquestionable 
fact, and one which few sceptics appear to. know or con- 
sider. Have you ever considered it yourself, or known it ? 
I mean the fact, that there are in existence more than six 
hundred, if not seven hundred, manuscript copies of the 
whole or portions of the Greek text of the Gospels, made 
at different periods, in different countries of Asia, Europe, 
and Africa ; and, beside these, many manuscripts of an- 
cient versions of the Gospels entire, written in the different 
languages of those different countries ; and, still more, many 
manuscripts of the Christian Fathers, containing large quo- 
tations from the Gospels, with ancient commentaries, such - 
as those of Origen in the third century, and Chrysostom in 
the fourth. Have you considered that all these different 
copies of parts or the whole of the Gospels, so early, vari- 
ous, and unconnected, give us the same. essential text? 
This proves incontestably, beyond the proof that you can 
find for the authority and integrity of any other ancient 
writings, that these writers and copiers must have drawn 
from one original manuscript, one and the same Gospel. 
Mr. Norton says: “ As far back as our knowledge ex- 
tends, Christians, throughout all past ages, in Syria, in 
Alexandria, at Rome, at Carthage, at Constantinople, and 
at Moscow, in the East and in the West, have all used . 
copies of each of the Gospels which were evidently derived 
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from one original manuscript, and necessarily imply that 
such a manuscript, existing as their archetype, has been 
faithfully copied.” ; 

Here is historical and moral evidence, not only of the 
antiquity, but also of the identity and purity, of the Gospels, 
as we now hold them. Nay, yow may almost call it math- 
ematical proof. For while these Gospels existed only in 
manuscript, as they did for centuries, it was utterly impos- 
sible for any single transcriber heedlessly or intentionally 
to alter all the copies, or any large number. And the fact, 
which we ourselves can verify, that no material alteration 
or variation does exist in any of them, but that all essen- 
tially agree, though made without the possibility of collision 
or even comparison, is absolutely conclusive of the exist- 
ence and wide prevalence of our identical Gospels as early 
as the second century. 

Take this one fact, and attempt to account for it on any 
other supposition than the reality of the events themselves 
recorded in the Gospels as having occurred at the time 
alleged. In other words, suppose that no such being as 
Christ existed, taught, wrought miracles, died, and rose 
again, as the Gospels say, but that the whole, or the most 
vital part, was invented, — a fiction or forgery. This for- 
gery, then, was committed, or this fiction written and circu- 
lated, east and west, as early as Constantine and Eusebius. 
Those men and their times were about as far removed from 
the alleged time of Christ and his Apostles, as we are from 
the alleged time of the Protestant Reformation. Do you 
believe in the reality of that Reformation ? Do you feel 
sure, and can you prove, that such men as Luther and 
Melancthon ever existed? Suppose them not to have 
existed, do you think it would be easy to invent them, and 
palm them and their accompanying fictions upon the cre- 
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dulity of the world at this time? The idea is absurd. 
You feel insulted by the very suggestion, that you or others 
could be so cheated in regard to facts interwoven with the 
whole history of the last three hundred years. Then you 
ought to feel equally insulted, and know that you may 
insult others, by a suggestion of the possibility that the Gos- 
pel history could have been invented within two or three 
hundred years of the alleged time of its origin; or could have 
then existed in the form it did, and been received in places 
and countries widely separated, as a genuine, authentic 
record of facts, unless it were genuine and authentic. 
Carry it up now another hundred years, and there stands 
Origen, as we have intimated, born only one hundred and 
fifty years after the death of Christ, living to the age of 
seventy, the most learned man of his day, and leaving 
writings from whose still extant pages can be shown, not 
only the existence and wide prevalence of the books of the 
New Testament, but their harmony with ours in all essen- 
tials. Indeed, if the Gospels themselves should be now 
lost or destroyed, it would be easy to restore nearly all of 
Matthew, Luke, and John, from the large quotations that 
Origen made, together with his added comments upon diffi- 
cult passages and mooted questions. How much nearer 
was he to the times and characters of which he wrote, than 
is our own historian, Prescott, to those which he describes! 
Does any one doubt the latter, either the honesty of the 
man or the reality of the events recorded? The cases 
are not parallel, but they are enough alike, as to evidence, 
to strengthen our faith in the Gospels, especially when we 
remember that Origen does not give us merely his own 
Opinion, but the concurrent opinion of the whole Christian 
community, and many communities, in his day. And then, 
as another step in the line of testimony, his master, Clem- 
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ent, takes us thirty or forty years nearer still to Christ ; 
and with him, Tertullian and Ireneus, the last of whom 
was a pupil of Polycarp, himself a disciple of John the 
Evangelist. These writers also quote freely from the 
Gospels, enumerating and describing them, and showing 
their identity with our own. f 

Take, then, another easy illustration. Irenzus stands at 
about the same distance from the first preacher of Chris- 
tianity, as that which separates us from the period of the 
American Revolution. As we have talked with men who 
were familiar with the leaders of that Revolution, so Ire- 
nus had conversed with one who was intimate with the 
beloved disciple ; and his testimony, in the treatise that has 
come down to us, is direct and ample in favor of the exist- 
ence and authorship of the Gospels, and of the sacred re- 
gard in which they were held at that early day. 

It is unnecessary to go further in this testimony, though 
Justin Martyr and Papias were still nearer Christ’s time, 
and both refer to the Gospels in a way that confirms and 
completes the proof. The proof is cumulative and conclu- 
sive. You can bring no stronger evidence, I think none as 
strong, for the authenticity and integrity of any other an- 
cient writings. Indeed, it is conceded by all, as matter of 
historical verity, that in the second century, when their truth 
or falsehood could be surely known, the Gospels which you 
now read in the New Testament were universally read in 
the churches, and held sacred by at least three millions of 
persons, as genuine productions of those whose names they 


pear, and true records of the facts they state. 


And now let me ask you, my friend, if you know how 
much is proved when this fact is admitted. It is one thing 
to demand proof, another to know when you have it. And 
though you may think that that is a poor sort of evidence 
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which is not perceived and felt, 1 must remind you that it 
requires some knowledge of the nature of evidence, and 
some habit of reasoning, as well as docility and candor, to 
see and admit the force of many arguments in common 
life. No faculty is so much neglected, even in the best 
systems~of education and courses of instruction, as the 
logical faculty. Every year we meet young men and 
young women, not of the ignorant but of the educated 
classes, who think themselves very adroit reasoners, and 
love dearly to argue, but seem scarcely to know what argu- 
ment means, and, when fairly and completely refuted, re- 
turn to their positions again and again, as if nothing had 
been brought against them; and this, not always from 
pertinacity, or pride of opinion, but seemingly from igno- 
rance of the very laws of reasoning. There is here both a 
mental and moral habit, to be well considered. And with- 
out bringing allegations, —a very unfair way of answering 
an opposer or inquirer, —I only call your attention to the 
fact, and beg you to be sure that on no subject, least of 
all in religious investigations, where the young and confi- 
dent are most prone to this weakness, you take up objec- 
tions hastily, or fail to consider what is. really provede and 
all that is thence to be inferred and admitted. 

Here, for example, is a fact clearly established ; not a 
theory, dogma, assumption, or superstition, nor yet the 
assertion and opinion of one man or several, but a great 
historical fact, attested by all the early churches and oldest 
Christian writers, confirmed by Roman and Jewish authors, 
whose prejudices were all against it, and proved also by the 
opposers and assailants of Christianity, whose very objec- 
tions and quotations show the existence then, and general 
acceptance, of the same Gospels that we hold. And this is 
the fact itself, — that these books, whose statements, inci- 
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dents, miracles, and revelations you cannot accept or 
credit, were accepted, believed, and followed by multitudes 
at a time when to invent them was impossible, as the truth 
of their assertions could be easily proved or disproved. 
This fact is admitted. You admit it yourself, I presume, 
as all do who know anything about it. Why, then, do they 
not admit, and why do not you admit, the truth of the re- 
ligion, the reality of the revelation, contained in the books. 
they received and revered? ‘ O, that is another matter,” 
you say. No, my friend, it is not another matter; it is 
this matter, and no other, and no less. If these Gospels, 
with the events they record, and the characters they por- 
tray, particularly that of Christ, in his life, death, and resur- 
rection, were so early received, and the events believed, 
yea, known to be true, it is as conclusive evidence of their 
truth, and as absolute demonstration, as history, fact, or 
human nature admits. Believe this, and, if you are con- 
sistent or at all reasonable, you will believe the divine 
origin of Christianity, the supernatural character of Jesus 
Christ, his delegated and indisputable authority, his exer- 
cise of power such as no man can have except God be with 
him in a more than ordinary sense, the fulfilment of his 
own and many former predictions, the certainty of his resur- 
rection and ours, the necessity and availableness of repent- 
ance and obedience, the accountableness and immortality 
of every soul of man. 

You admit all these truths, provided the Gospels are true. 
And that the Gospels are true, I repeat, you have all the 
evidence that the nature of the case admits, all, therefore, 
that you have a right to ask. The truths alleged are not 
rumors, guesses, or possibilities ; they are certainties, if the 
facts are certain. And the facts are certain, if anything 
can be known of the history of the past. They are as sure 
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as human testimony can make them; and he who rejects 
human testimony rejects the whole past. They are as 
sure as the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, or the burn- 
ing of Rome by Nero, or the infidelity of Celsus, the apos- 
tasy of Julian, and the conversion of Constantine. You 
read with interest Josephus’s History of the Jews, so insep- 
arable from the history of early Christianity ; you enjoy the 
ability and ingenuity, perhaps the sneers, of Gibbon, whose 
attempt to explain the spread of Christianity assumes and 
asserts the truth of the most material facts in question. 
Then by what reasoning or pretence can you reject or 
doubt the truths of the New Testament history? It’stands 
upon evidence which all the principles of sound logic and 
common law require you to admit, and which eminent 
lawyers and impartial judges, coming to the examination 
as they would to a law question, often with prepossessions 
unfavorable, have again and again sifted, weighed, and 
pronounced conclusive. On far lighter grounds, on evi- 
dence of a kind and degree that will not bear a moment’s 
comparison with this, remote events are believed by all; 
theories and stories, new marvels and incredible statements, 
are accepted as indubitable ; the most momentous verdicts 
are rendered, under oath, on merely circumstantial testi- 
mony ; property is staked, risks encountered, life exposed, 
and many lives legally taken away. If you have little con- 
fidence in professional theologians or interested ministers 
of the Gospel, you may have faith, or at least respect, for 
the judgment of such a mind and character as those of 
Mr. Greenleaf, late Professor in the Cambridge Law School. 
In a large volume, which he published while there, on the 
Harmony of the Gospels, &c., he thus speaks of the weight 
and value of the evidence on which they rest: ‘If it were 
the case of a claim to a franchise, and a copy of an ancient 
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deed or charter were produced in support of the title, under 
parallel circumstances, on which to presume its genuineness, 
no lawyer, it is believed, would venture to deny its admissi- 
bility in evidence, nor the satisfactory character of the proof.” 
But I have said enough, perhaps more than enough, on 
this one point. To one I have confined myself in this let- 
ter, and, believing it essential, have been willing to repeat 
myself until I could make clear that which many minds, 
believing as well as doubting, appear to see darkly and 
hold loosely, if at all; namely, that the evidence on which 
we rest the genuineness of the Gospels is the same in kind 
as other evidence, and in degree superior to that which 
upholds any other system of truth or train of facts so re- 
mote. Weigh this evidence well. Scrutinize it as much 
as you will ; summon the witnesses and question and cross- 
question them to any extent; subject the whole to the se- 
verest test you can invent, so that it be reasonable and just ; 
—then, in the fear and love of God, with the thought of- 
your fallibility and accountableness, and the stupendous 
consequences, to yourself and to all men, of receiving or 
rejecting such truth, if it be truth, make up your own de- 
cision ; or, if not able to do that, persevere in getting all the 
light you can, and especially in seeking the wisdom that 


cometh from above. 
. Yours, in sincerity and hope, 


H. 


THE NATURAL MAN AND THE SPIRITUAL MAN. 


Tue Apostle observes, that “the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the spirit of God, because they are spirit- 
ually discerned.” The word natural, which here occurs, is 
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the same in the original which in two other places in the 
New Testament is rendered sensual. ‘The Apostle James 
speaks of the wisdom that is not from above as being 
“earthly and sensual.” The Apostle Jude speaks of 
those ‘* who walk after their own lusts as sensual, having 
not the spirit.” The natural or sensual man is one en- 
slaved to appetite, earthly and vitiated in his temperament 
and inclinations, having no relish for subjects of a spiritual 
and elevated character. Spiritual truth requires a spiritual 
taste, or capacity to discern it. It must be viewed through 
a medium not discolored or distorted by any selfish, sordid, 
or worldly influence. 

That the things of the spirit of God are to be spiritually 
discerned in order to be appreciated, involves no mystery, 
nothing that need discourage any one in his religious con- 
victions ; they are those eternal and immutable truths which 
the inspiration of God has given to the world. When 
willingly received and faithfully applied, they breathe into 
the soul a spirit of holiness, and produce a spiritual life. 
Truths proceeding from a spiritual source will be of a spirit- 
ual temper, and lead to a spiritual result. 

The inquiry naturally arises, how this spiritual discern- 
ment of spiritual subjects is to be acquired; how this 
love for the pure, heavenly, and divine is to become the 
prevailing attribute of the soul. We say, generally, as 
other important attainments are made. The person that is 
devoted to the study of philosophy discovers great beauty 
in the subject. His whole heart is in it. It occupies his . 
entire mind. Everything around him he beholds with a 
scientific eye. “To him everything in the material world 
is philosophically discerned. As he is continually inves- 
tigating the works of Nature, to him she unfolds her myste- 
ries, which are not perceived by the common mind. The 
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person devoted to the study of mathematics discovers beau- 
ties in the science which escape common observation. ~ With 
enthusiastic pleasure he studies his diagrams, and draws 
therefrom some new, mysterious truth. The person devoted 
to the fine arts will discover beauties or blemishes in a piece 
of statuary, or a design on canvas, that would entirely escape 
the notice of the common observer. He could see where 
the chisel or pencil could have given more prominence to 
a feature, or more life to the expression. It was by con- 
suming days and nights in his studio that he acquired this 
exquisite taste and accurate discernment. 

These illustrations are sufficient to show on what condi- 
tions we may reasonably be expected to be experimentally 
acquainted with religious themes. If we are as devoted to 
religion as men are to other subjects, which absorb their 
thoughts and control their affections, we shall doubtless 
become spiritually capacitated to understand it, and to know 
something of its vitality and power. God, the inspirer.of 
all good impressions, will assist our humble inquiries, and 
strengthen all good purposes. He will make that plain to 
the inquiring mind, which will be dark to those who neglect 
their moral and religious culture. As a man by a long at- 
tention to philosophical study, has acquired a peculiar taste 
for it,so by an habitual acquaintance with spiritual truth we 
contract a fondness for it, and fully understand that it is 
the true bread which the soul requires for its nourishment 
and growth;—as our Saviour observes to his disciples, 
“Tt is given unto you to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven”; and this was owing to their devoted 
attention to his ‘instructions. They were teachable and free 
from prejudice ; and this prepared them to understand these 
parables, which were hid from the’ stupid and prejudiced 
multitude. Thus to understand the mysteries of the Gospel, 
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we must cultivate a docile temper, and “ receive the king- 
dom of God as a little child.” 

How, it may be reasonably asked, can we be expected 
to attain to a spiritual apprehension of divine truth, unless 
we give it a devoted attention? How can we know the 
joy and peace of believing, unless the proper subjects of 
faith are familiar to our minds? To one person a passage 
of Scripture appears without interest, and he derives no in- 
struction from it, when to another, who has made the Bible 
his study, it is full of force and meaning. There is nothing 
unaccountable in this. In the one case an ignorance of 
the sacred volume disqualifies him from discerning the 
precious pearls that lie hid within it; and in the other case 
a familiar acquaintance with it enables him to trace the 
golden thread which runs through its inspired pages, con- 
necting passage with passage and truth with truth. 

There is no mystery that mankind should be so opposite 
in their tastes and acquirements in regard to spiritual sub- 
jects. It is to be accounted for on well-known principles, 
which, in the above remarks, have been shown and illus- 
trated. How is it possible, that those who ignore the Gos- 
pel and shun its influences should know how to admire the 
divine perfections or a Saviour’s love? How can those 
living in the practice of sin know “ the beauty of holiness ”? ? 
How can those whose whole souls are absorbed in worldly 
care know anything of spiritual happiness? We must 
not look for the fruit and enjoyment of religion where its 
seed has not been planted and cultivated. 

We live in a world full of instruction, if we will only 
open our minds to receive it. The outward universe is 
ever telling us something of God. The book of nature 
seems to speak to us of our obligation to love and obey its 
Author; and the volume of revelation is ready to teach us 
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those deep things pertaining to the method of his mercy on 
which the light of nature is silent. But both of these sources 
of instruction will be sealed to us unless we repair to them 
in the spirit of earnest inquiry. 

In proportion as we give to religion our attention and 
trust will it reveal to us its divine reward. ‘For whoso- 
ever hath,” faithfully improves what he hath, “ to him shall 
be given, and he shall have more abundance.” A devout 
frame of mind will prepare us to make still further attain- 
ments in knowledge and virtue. Obedience to the Gospel 
will enable us to understand its essential truths and require- 
ments. It is the great law of our spiritual being, that the 
more we seek, the more shall we be capacitated to find. 

Let it not be that we have eyes and see not, and ears 
and hear not, because our hearts are too gross, too earthly 
and sensual, to apprehend those spiritual relations which 
God, in his infinite kindness, has set before us in order to 
become the true riches of the soul. Let us, above all things 
else, study to understand our higher nature, its capacity, its 
wants; then God will not have spoken to us in vain; Christ 
will not have labored and suffered for us in vain; we shall 


not have lived in vain. 
Pas 
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Tur whole process of man’s reconciliation with God is 
obviously set forth in the parable of the Prodigal Son. We 
have a right to say this, because no reader can doubt that 
our Saviour intended to present in this beautiful picture an 
ideal of a good parent; that he himself entirely approved 
the conduct he ascribed to the prodigal’s father; that he 
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meant it to be understood as indicating the course thata 
wise, kind, and just parent would take. No reader ever 
imagined that it was intended as a picture of parental weak- 
ness, or suspected that Christ put his own sentiments into 
the mouth of the elder brother, who thought the penitent 
was received back on too easy terms. 

The process of reconciliation, thus illustrated, is simple 
and intelligible. The picture presented to the imagination 
is complete. It satisfies at once the conscience and the 
heart. Every parent feels that he ought thus to treat a- 
penitent child, and every child feels that he would most 
honor his parent by expecting from him such treatment. 
And as this parable is obviously designed to illustrate the 
dealings of God with his sinning and repenting children, if 
any other element were essential to our reconciliation it 
would have been introduced. But the introduction of an- 
other element would mar the beauty of the picture. We 
should then have an ideal of a parent more perfect than 
our Father in heaven. 

The prodigal was received and forgiven on the sole 
ground of his repentance, and desire and purpose of refor- 
mation. The father demanded no satisfaction for insulted 
parental authority, no expiation for a violated law, no repa- 
ration for wasted goods. Neither did he wait till the son 
had proved the reality of his penitence and reformation by 
a long course of goodness, but immediately took him back 
into the family, and permitted him to complete the process 
of restoration under a father’s care, and with a father’s en- 
couragement and help. . 

There is a certain amount of retribution from which no 
human love can save a penitent. It is a necessary result 
of our moral constitution. The prodigal must have experi- 
enced it, — notwithstanding his free pardon and his imme- 
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diate restoration to the privileges of the filial relation, — in 
bitter regrets for wasted time and property, in self-incurred 
moral weakness, in long and arduous struggles with de- 
praved tastes, inflamed appetites and passions, and evil 
habits strengthened by a long course of sin, and it must 
have been long before he enjoyed the full peace of con- 
firmed goodness. And as an earthly parent cannot, so our 
Heavenly Parent does not, deliver his children from these 
consequences of transgression. Yet does the true penitent 
immediately become an object of God’s complacent regard, 
and in all his conflicts with the manifold difficulties and 
disabilities consequent upon his past sins, he may know 
that the favor, blessing, and aid of his Father are with him. 

It is observable that in this illustration of the great recon- 
ciliation no mediator appears. In the course of his own 
silent meditations the prodigal ‘ comes to himself,” and 
resolves to arise and go to his. father, and he goes immedi- 
ately into the presence of the father, without an advocate 
or intercessor. Yet is this parable in fact full of Christ. 
The place of his mediation in the process of reconciliation 
is indicated by the fact that it is he who gives us this touch- 
ing exhibition of the father’s pardoning love. This fact 
also indicates the ‘nature of Christ’s mediation. It consists, 
not in suffering in his own person the penalty of our sins, 
or doing anything whereby it is made possible or right for 
the Father to do what else he could not or would not have 
done; but he reconciles man to God by melting the heart 
of man in penitence, and filling it with faith in the Father’s 
love, which has been ever the same, and ever waiting to 
receive, pardon, bless, and help the penitent. 

This parable ought to be considered the leading passage 
in the New Testament on the subject of man’s reconcilia- 
tion with God, or, as it is popularly called, the Atonement. 
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Its instruction is clear, complete, and decisive. It would 
seem that other more obscure passages, instead of reflect- 
ing darkness upon this,-should be permitted to borrow light 
from it. We might safely leave the doctrine where the 
parable leaves it. Any objection to the doctrine of the free 
pardon of sin, on the sole conditions of sincere repentance 
and return to God, is in fact an objection against this para- 
ble itself. Since, however, such objections are made, we 
will subjoin a few remarks. 

Placability makes an essential part of our idea of a com- 
plete moral character. One who rigorously exacts every 
due that justice permits him to claim, and who demands 
full reparation for every injury that is done him, is not a 
good man. Our moral judgment condemns his character. 
We see that he is wanting in that compassion and disinter- 
estedness that enter into our conceptions of high excellence, 
That virtue of justice which all men are obligated to practise 
consists in faithfully rendering to others all that they can 
justly demand of us, but it does not oblige us to demand 
of others all that we can equitably claim of them. Justicé 
requires that we pay to our neighbor the debts we owe 
him, but certainly we can forgive him the debts that he 
owes us without a violation of justice. Our rights are our 
own, and we can forego the enforcement of them whenever 
we please, and benevolence will often require us to refrain 
from enforcing them. There are many cases in which we 
should do wrong to insist upon them. The assumption that 
God could not consistently with justice pardon the sinner 
without full satisfaction for his sins, seems, therefore, to have 
been made unwarrantably, and without regard to the first 
principles of justice. Was any man ever deterred from 
indulging an inclination to forgive a poor debtor his debt 
by the belief that it would be a sin against justice ? 
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It is sometimes said that no government could be main- 
tained by the principle of freely pardoning offenders on 
repentance alone; that it would be subversive of all civil 
authority ; that, when an offence has been committed against 
the law, it is necessary, to vindicate the majesty of the 
law, that the offender should suffer. But this objection is 
founded on imperfections in human government, which 
must not be imputed to the Divine. The reason why it 
would be subversive of civil order in a state to proclaim 
free pardon to all penitent criminals is, that the magistrate 
cannot look into the heart to determine the sincerity of re- 
pentance, but would be continually liable to be imposed on 
by hypocrisy, and to let loose upon society men who were 
still disposed to disturb its peace. Still, however, the fact 
that in all governments the power of pardon is lodged 
somewhere for occasional use, shows that even human gov- 
ernment is not wholly a stranger to this principle, and that 
the offender can sometimes go unpunished without injury 
to the sanctity of the law. But suppose that the magistrate 
could look into the heart, and that he should see with cer- 
tainty that an offender had truly repented, that his evil 
propensities were completely subdued, and that he was 
prepared to become a peaceable, honest, useful member of 
society, can any good reason be given why the penalty of 
the law should not be remitted? Would not the infliction 
of further punishment be unnecessary and gratuitous evil ? 

Objections to the doctrine we have ‘here maintained are 
drawn from analogies of civil government, rather than of 
domestic government. But the whole tenor and spirit of 
the Gospel lead us to look to the family rather than to the 
state for illustrations of this subject. Domestic government 
is much more perfect and discriminating in its adaptations 
to the characters and conditions of individuals than civil 
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government, and therefore more nearly resembles the gov- 
ernment of God. The ruler cannot know all his subjects 
as the parent knows his child. He cannot adjust the course 
of his government to individual cases. He is obliged to 
enact general.laws, to annex one unvarying penalty to 
transgression, and to inflict that penalty whenever the law 
is violated. But the discipline of the parent admits of 
being accurately adapted to the circumstances and moral 
condition of each child. The ruler does not afford the 
subject any direct help in obeying the law under which he 
is placed, but the parent can aid and encourage his child, 
and, by the influence he may exert over him, breathe into 
him moral strength to perform what is required of him. 
Civil government can take no cognizance of repentance, 
but the parent can judge of the effect of punishment on his 
child, and can remit it as soon as it has produced sincere 
contrition, or forbear to inflict it at all when it has been 
made unnecessary by a quick repentance. In all these 
respects, how much more effectual is family government 
than civil government. We repeat, it is from the analogy 
of the family, and not of the state, that the Gospel invites 
us to form our conception of God. 

We have lately seen it asserted, that, if God can forgive 
sin on the sole condition of repentance and reformation, 
he has nowhere declared that he will do so. We can only 
express our unfeigned astonishment that any attentive and 
candid reader could bring away such an impression from 
the perusal either of the Old or the New Testament, and 
will subjoin a few passages in which the free pardon of sin 
that is truly repented of and forsaken is most explicitly 
declared or necessarily implied. 

Isaiah lv. 7. ‘* Let the wicked forsake his way, and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts; and let him return unto the 
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Lord, and he will have mercy on him, and to our God, for 
he will abundantly pardon.” 

Jeremiah xviii.'7,8. ‘ At what instant I shall speak con- 
cerning a nation and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up 
and pull down and to destroy it, if that nation against whom I 
pronounced turn from their evil, I will repent me of the 
evil that I thought to do unto them.” 

Ezekiel xviii. 21, 22. “If the wicked will turn from all 
the sins that he hath committed, and keep all my statutes, 
and do that which is lawful and right, he shall surely live, 
he shall not die. All his transgressions that he hath com- 
mitted, they shall not be mentioned unto him; in his right- 
eousness that he hath done, he shall live.” 

The case of Nineveh. The prophet is sent to that very 
corrupt city to announce, without any qualification, that 
within forty days Nineveh should be overthrown. This an- 
nouncement alarms the king and the people; they humble 
themselves before God, and resolve to turn away every one 
from his evil way, and from the violence that is in their 
hands. It might be argued upon this case, that their peni- 
tence and obedience could not expiate their past transgres- 
sions ; that the majesty of the Divine law had been insulted, 
and satisfaction must be made by a quantity of suffering ; 
that God’s word had gone forth, and his veracity was con- 
cerned in the execution of the sentence. The prophet him- 
self was displeased and angry at the event; but we read, 
‘* God repented of the evil which he said he would do unto 
them, and he did it not.” 

_ From the New Testament, it would be enough to refer 
to the parable on which we have already commented. 

In another parable, in which the doctrine of forgiveness 
is illustrated, it is said, “ I forgave thee all that debt because 
thou desiredst me ; shouldest not thou also have had com- 
passion on thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity on thee?” 
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In the Lord’s prayer we are taught to pray, ‘* Forgive us 

our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” And how are we 
required to forgive our debtors? ‘If thy brother trespass 
against thee seven times in a day, and seven times in a 
day turn again to thee, saying, I repent, thou shalt forgive 
him.” 
From that petition in the Lord’s prayer it follows that 
the principle on which God forgives, and the principle on 
which man is required to forgive, is the same. Either man 
is not required to forgive till after strict reparation of an 
injury, or else God forgives on the sole condition of true 
repentance. 


a 
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A RreGuLaR monthly meeting of the Executive Committee 
was held December 4, 1854, at which all the members 
were present, with the exception of Hon. Albert Fearing. 

The President, as chairman of the Committee on Publi- 
cations, made a report in favor of printing a manuscript, 
submitted at a former meeting, by Mr. John Wilson of 
Boston. The Committee had carefully examined this work, 
and were unanimously of opinion that it was the fruit of 
extensive and painstaking research, and that it would exert 
a strong influence in favor of Christian charity and truth. 
Mr, Wilson has collected from a wide range of ‘Trinitarian 
authors the testimonies they furnish in support of the cardi- 
nal principles of Unitarianism. It is not a reprint of his 
well-known. work, entitled ‘* Concessions of Trinitarians.’’ 
That work was chiefly devoted to an examination of texts 
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of Scripture. This,on the other hand, relates to principles 
of interpretation, the proper exercise of reason, the duty of 
candor, and inquiry, and mutual courtesy and respect, the 
characteristics of true Christianity, &c.; and the title which 
it had been proposed to affix to the work is the following : 
Unitarian Principles confirmed by Trinitarian Testi- 
monies. The value of such a work must depend upon 
the number and high standing of the authors from whom 
the testimonies are quoted. Judged by this rule, Mr. 
Wilson’s book will be one of great importance, and can 
hardly fail of exerting a deep and beneficial influence. It 
will prove that the chief principles for which Unitarian 
Christians contend have at times found strong assertion 
from the highest Trinitarian authorities. Some delay may 
unavoidably occur in the issue of a book of the size and 
importance of this, but we hope it may, at some future 
time, be given to the public. The whole subject of con- 
tracting for the publication of the work was referred to the 
Committee on Publications, with full power. 

The Secretarymade a report in regard to the prepara- 
tion of a Prayer-Book. In answer to a circular, he had 
received between seventy and eighty forms of prayer, and 
nothing remained now but to arrange them in some proper 
order for publication. From the examination bestowed 
upon them, it was believed that they would make a valu- 
able book for domestic and private devotion, and that, as 
the composition of so many different clergymen, it would 
be peculiarly acceptable to the public. The Committee on 
Publications were authorized to proceed with the materials 
on hand, and publish a Prayer-Book in such arrangement 
and form as they may judge best. This is the work whose 
publication is announced in another part of this Journal. 

The Secretary stated that he had received an application 
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from the ‘“‘ Lawrence Atheneum,” in Lawrence, Kanzas, 
for a gift of all the publications of the Association, for the 
library of that institution. As an opportunity of forwarding 
them presented itself at the time the application was re- 
ceived, he did not wait for the approval of the Executive 
Committee, but had made up a package of books and had 
sentthem to Kanzas. It was voted to approve of the action 
of the Secretary, and to give the books forwarded to the 
‘* Lawrence Atheneum.” 

The chief part of the time of this session of the Com- 
mittee was occupied in the discussion of some plans, sub- 
mitted by the President, in regard to the extension of our 
publishing business, and to the commencement of a series 
of Libraries, into which all our religious literature may be 
gathered. After a free interchange of opinion upon this 
subject, the whole matter was referred to the Committee on 
Publications, to report at a subsequent meeting. 


January 8, 1855. At the meeting of the Committee 
this day, the whole Board was present, with the exception 
of Hon. Stephen Fairbanks and George Callender, Esq. 

A letter was read from the new Unitarian Society in 
Exeter, N. H., giving a brief account of its rise, condition, 
prospects, and wants, and concluding by soliciting some 
assistance from the Association. It was voted to appropri- 
ate one hundred and fifty dollars in aid of that Society. 

Proposals from Mr. Channing, in regard to the publication 
of another edition of Channing’s Works, were submitted to 
the Committee. It was stated that but a few copies are 
now on hand, and that a thousand copies had been sold 
during the last year. The importance of continuing to 
supply this work at the lowest possible rate was acknowl- 
edged by all; and the Business Committee were directed 
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to conclude a bargain for one thousand copies, on the most 
favorable terms. 

The Secretary made a full statement in regard to the 
condition of the Tracts. The Association has long been 
unable to supply complete sets, as many of the tracts are 
out of print. For the same reason, a plan, commenced 
during the last year, of binding volumes of tracts, selected 
according to subjects, has been suspended, because many 
of the most valuable of these publications cannot now be 
supplied. The facts in regard to the entire series were 
briefly these. Of the three hundred published, we have the 
stereotype plates of about one hundred; we have some 
copies, enough for a present supply, of another hundred ; 
while of the rest we have either no copies at all, or at 
best but very few. It was a subject of great regret that 
the whole series had not been stereotyped as fast as they 
were issued. But then no one expected they would be 
called for to the extent to which they have circulated, and 
another edition, it was thought, would meet all future wants, 
though in some cases these editions have been multiplied 
to the number of twelve. These successive issues could 
have been furnished at small cost, if the Association had 
possessed the stereotype plates. The time, it was believed, - 
had come when a new policy should be adopted, and we 
should begin to stereotype all the old tracts as fast as they 
are wanted. The plan of doing this requires us to look to 
the probable extent to which these tracts will be called for 
in future years. We see no reason to doubt that they may 
still have a wide circulation. They constitute one of the 
best products of our religious literature, and the controver- 
sial tracts, which may have done their work in this part of 
the country, are needed in remote places, where Unitarian- 
ism has more recently arisen. In view of the facts of the 
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case, it was voted that it was expedient to stereotype at 
once one hundred of the tracts now out of print, under the 
direction of the Committee on Publications. 

It was voted to publish a book, entitled “ Early Piety; ; 
or Recollections of Harriet B .’ This little work 
has since appeared from the press, and a notice of it will 
be found in another part of this Journal. 

The Treasurer brought to the notice of the Committee 
the fact that the sum of five thousand dollars, a part of the 
Permanent Fund, might soon require to be reinvested, in 
consequence of the change of hands through which the 
Indiana Street Church has passed. It was voted that this 
subject be referred to the Business Committee, with full 
power. 

The Committee on Publications, to whom had been re- 
ferred the suggestions of the President in regard to embody- 
ing our literature in a series of libraries, made an extend- 
ed written report. It recommended the adoption of the 
plan with reference to books to be hereafter published by 
the Association; and that the first library of the series 
be called The Devotional Library, the first number of 
which shall be the Prayer-Book, soon to be published. It 
recommended, further, that other libraries be called The 
Biblical Library, including works explanatory of the 
Scriptures, such as a Commentary on the New Testament, 
which it is hoped we may ere long be able to publish; a 
Bible Dictionary, if a suitable work can be found; Bible 
Atlas, &c.;— The Theological Library, including all our 
best standard books on theology ;— The Biographical Li- 
brary, in which department our literature is singularly full 
and valuable ;— The Christian Youth’s Library, embra- 
cing works adapted to the young. It was further recom- 
‘mended, that we should endeavor to obtain original works 
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in all these departments, by offering to pay a liberal com- 
pensation to authors ; but that in all cases, whether by the 
adoption of books already published, or by the issue of 
original works, the utmost care should be taken to accept 
only those of the highest merit and of a permanent interest. 
It is hoped that in this way it may come at length to be 
regarded as a recommendation to a book if it have a place 
in one of these libraries. The Committee recommended 
that this plan be followed up as fast as the receipts from 
the Book Fund of the Association will allow; and that in 
the matter of contracting for printing, paper, binding, &c., 
the Association will gladly avail itself of the practical ex- 
perience and successful business ability which has been 
kindly offered for its assistance. 

The report, of which the above is an abstract, was ac- 
cepted, and its suggestions were unanimously adopted. 


A special meeting of the Committee was held January 
25, 1855, at which only a quorum of the Board was present. 

Votes of thanks were passed to Messrs. James Munroe 
& Co., to Rev. T. B. Fox, and to Messrs. Hickling, Swan, 
& Brown, for the gift of valuable books to the library of the 
. Association. 

The Secretary made a statement of the terms on which 
Mr. Channing would supply the Association with one thou- 
sand copies of Channing’s Works, and the Secretary was 
authorized to contract for the same. 

The subject of the preparation of a new Commentary on 
the New Testament came up for consideration. It was 
felt, that, in addition to the valuable Biblical aids already 
furnished, there was a call for a book of a different char- 
acter from any now accessible ; and that an important 
service would be rendered to families, Bible-classes, and 
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Sunday-school teachers, if we could supply them with one 
cheap volume, containing the results of the best scholarship, 
explanatory of the historical books and epistles of the New 
Testament. The importance of a condensed but thorough 
treatment of this subject, in the spirit of faith and rever- 
ence, and under the lights of a broad and sound investiga- 
tion, was felt on all sides ; and the subject was referred to 
the Publishing Committee, in the hope that some plan for 
meeting this want may soon be reported. 

It was voted that the subject of affixing a title to the Book 
of Prayers now in press be referred to the President and 
Secretary, with full power. 


February 12, 1855. At the regular meeting of the 
Committee, this day, all the members of the Board were 
present. 

The Secretary having stated that valuable presents to the 
library of the Association had been made by Hon. James 
Savage, Rev. William Mountford, Hon. J. G. Palfrey, and 
Messrs. Crosby, Nichols, & Co., it was voted that the 
Secretary communicate the thanks of the Association to 
these gentlemen. 

The time of this meeting of the Committee was mostly - 
taken up in considering two subjects, as important as any 
that ever came before the Board. ‘These were the estab- 
lishment of a missionary station in India, and the adoption 
of Rev. James Tanner as the Missionary of the Association 
among the Chippewa Indians, in Minnesota Territory. We 
shall be expected to dwell on both of these subjects at some 
length. 

Ever since the return of Rey. Charles T. Brooks from 
Calcutta, which place he visited last summer, the Commit- 
tee have desired to give our Unitarian brethren in India 
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some token of our sympathy. The report of Mr. Brooks, 
which may be found in the Journal of last October, need 
not here be quoted. It will be recollected by all who read 
it, that he found Unitarians in Calcutta, that he visited Rev. 
William Roberts in Madras, and accompanied that earnest 
and deyoted laborer to the schools, which, amid circum- 
stances of much privation, he continues to sustain. It was 
not from these alone that there came an earnest entreaty 
for a missionary and books. A spirit of inquiry had arisen 
among Mussulmans, who desired to know something of 
our views of Christianity. Believers in the undivided unity 
of God, they were repelled from the instructions of Trin- 
itarian missionaries, and felt a great curiosity to learn how 
we, Unitarians, interpreted the religion of Jesus Christ. 
The letter they sent to the Association, under their own 
hand, is a most interesting document; and their earnest 
call for light was felt to be one to which it was our Chris- 
tian duty to respond. The Executive Committee placed 
much reliance upon the judgment of Rey. Mr. Brooks, who, 
not only in the report above referred to, but in personal 
interviews, expressed a strong desire that help might be 
sent to India, as he believed that missionary service could 
be there rendered with hopes of encouraging success. 
One short paragraph from Mr. Brooks’s report may here be 
recalled. Writing of Madras, he says : — 


‘| felt that there was something of the moral sublime in this 
little handful of poor people thus continuing to hold forth, year 
after year, the light of the simple Gospel, between the native idol- 
atry, on one hand, and the Trinitarian idolatry and Calvinistic 
superstition (which, while nominally warring with it, are also 
working with it), on the other. I look upon them as a little band 
of martyrs, for poverty and obloquy are their only earthly reward. 
I was moved solemnly to promise them and myself that I would 
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plead for them with my brethren in America, — which I now do. 
They seem to me to need, immediately, and deserve, our pecuniary 
assistance. If the Association would vote them a sum, say of 
$ 500, and afterwards an annual appropriation, it would be money 
well spent; it would plant roses in the wilderness, and kindle the 
star of hope ina dreary sky. It would trim a light for the Gen- 
tiles and for them that sit in the shadow of death. And, then, I 
would submit whether, by and by, our Association might not com- 
bine with the British, in sending out a missionary, who, assuming 
the general oversight of the stations, Calcutta, Madras, and the 
interior, might perhaps make his head-quarters at the first of 
these places, and there organize a Society.”’ 

One good effect of publishing these statements in the 
Quarterly Journal was early brought to our notice. They 
awakened a missionary spirit in many hearts, and several 
persons conversed with the Secretary on the subject of 
their undertaking a mission to India. During the last win- 
ter he was in communication with them touching this mat- 
ter; but of them all, Rev. Mr. Dall appeared to have the 
best qualifications for this work. After repeated interviews, 
Mr. Dall was asked to draw up a paper setting forth his 
feelings in regard to this enterprise, which paper the Sec- 
retary presented to the Executive Committee. It is as 
follows : — 

‘‘GENTLEMEN OF THE CoMMITTEE : — 

‘* After a study of some weeks concerning the practicability of 
establishing a Unitarian Mission in the East Indies, — with the 
co-workers we have already there to direct the way, —I come be- 
fore you to say that I am willing to go and labor there as God 
shall give me power and opportunity. ‘ How shall they go ex- 
cept they be sent?” is the Apostolic question that brings me to 
your door for aid. Jam not able to go at my own charges; and 
I pray your answer to the inquiry, what your Board would be 
able to do, if they shall conclude that it is best to accept such ser- 
vices as I have to offer. 
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*<T well remember the anxiety with which both of the sainted 
Wares sought the highest welfare of the Unitarian Church, in the 
establishment of a mission to the East Indies. I was then almost 
achild; yet from that day, and through a course of theological 
training at their hands, and fourteen subsequent years of home 
missionary life at St. Louis, in Baltimore, in Canada, &c., I 
have never wholly parted with the wish and prayer to go forth 
bearing the cross of such a mission. 

«‘T believe that a missionary spirit, longing to embrace the 
world, struggles for expression in the enlarging heart of the Uni- 
tarian Church, not less, but much more, than it did twenty-five 
or thirty years ago. I see the self-sacrificing work of a foreign 
_ mission connected more intimately than ever with our religious 
life as a denomination. Now, more than ever, we must water the 
desert and solitary places, if we would be freshly watered from on 
high. , 

‘<¢ Five years is the average term of life granted to American 

missionaries in the East Indies,’ says the revered Adoniram Jud- : 
son, after an observation of more than thirty years upon the ground. 
Still, ‘ He that loseth his life for my sake, and the Gospel’s, shall 
find it.? And, ‘ Whoso hateth not his own life for my sake can- 
not be my disciple.’ Such words of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ have rung in my ears from the first day I was able to read 
them until now. And now shall I be sent, in a way to engage 
many hearts around me here to bless and be blessed by many 
there, — going with no wisdom but Christ’s love to perishing men, 
and an utter faith in him as the single and only God-commissioned 
Saviour of the world? The special plans of labor that I believe 
myself competent to execute, I shall gladly lay before your re- 
spected Board at an early day,— if you see fit to entertain the 
offer and aid the prayer of your fellow-laborer for Christ and 


his ‘ little ones.’ 
este ? “C,H. A. Dant. 


‘¢ Boston, February 12, 1855.” 


After the reading of the above letter, Mr. Dall appeared 
personally before the Committee. A long and free con- 
28 * 
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ference ensued. Much information which he had previ- 
ously obtained was laid before the Board. It related to the 
number and wants of those in India who are open to our 
influence, to the best means of ministering to them, to the 
probable expense of the proposed mission, and to the spirit 
and aims in which it should be undertaken. 

Upon Mr. Dall’s withdrawal from the Rooms, a free 
consultation was held, and it appeared that but one impres- 
sion was left upon all minds. That impression was, that 
the case called for the Christian action of the Committee, 
and that Mr. Dall’s education, experience, and heart all 
fitted him for usefulness in the sphere to which his affec- 
tions have been led. The following votes were unanimous- 
ly passed : — 

** Resolved, That this Board establish a missionary sta- 
tion in India. 

‘“* Resolved, That the appointment of a Missionary for 
this station, and all other necessary arrangements for the 
execution of the foregoing resolve, be referred to a special 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Fearing, Briggs, Lothrop, 
and Miles, with full power to act, and to appropriate any 
amount of money not exceeding one thousand dollars per 
annum.” - 

The action of this special committee, and the instruc- 
tions they gave to their Missionary, may be found detailed 
in this Journal, under the head of ‘* Mission to India.” 

After the disposal of this subject, the Secretary stated 
that he had invited Rev. James Tanner to meet the Com- 
mittee, and present some plans to“them which he. desired 
to lay before the Board. A brief notice of Mr. Tanner’s 
life may be found in this Journal, under the head of ** James 
Tanner.” Mr. Tanner had been in Boston several weeks, 
and had had personal interviews with several members of 
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the Committee. Some time was consumed in giving the 
Board a brief history of the facts narrated in the article 
just referred to. When it was understood who and what 
Mr. Tanner was, he proceeded to speak of the purpose for 
which he had desired this interview. He had been in the 
employ of the Baptist Home Missionary Society, and his 
station had been among the people of his own tribe, — the 
Chippewas of Minnesota. Some differences of opinion had 
sprung up between him and that Society in regard to the 
best mode of converting the Indians to a Christian state. 
The funds of the Society had been raised solely for preach- 
ing the Gospel. But experience proved that much must be 
done in addition to this. The roving habits of the Indians 
must be broken up; they must be gathered into fixed com- 
munities ; they must be attached to the land; the arts of 
agriculture must be introduced and taught; schools must 
be formed, and local churches organized. Without all 
this, converts to Christianity can be subjected to no over- 
sight and training ; they wander away on hunting or war- 

like expeditions, and the foundations of a civilized com- 
munity are not laid. He had had long experience among 
the Indians, and he thought he saw the causes of the failure 
of nearly all missionary attempts. Finding his views un- 
supported by the Baptist Missionary Society, he had de- , 
clined an appointment to be their servant. He had come 
to Boston to obtain aid from his religious friends in this city. 
But he had found most of the churches closed against him, 
by a notice from the Missionary Society. In this case he 
was on the point of retwrning in despair, when he was in- 
troduced to some Unitarians in this city. 

We should be glad to give the particulars relating to this 
point in Mr. Tanney’s life. We must content ourselves by 
a general allusion to them. At the table in his boarding- 
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house a theological question had been started, — whether 
God suffered and died on the cross. He was shocked at 
certain opinions he had heard expressed. His assertion 
that the Great Spirit could not suffer and die, and that it 
was the Son of God who died on the cross, was met with 
the charge of Unitarianism. He had before heard of that 
word, and had been told that it was something “as dread- 
ful as that with which some mothers frighten their chil- 
dren”; but, now, resolved to learn what it was, he had been 
to Unitarian meetings, he had conversed with Unitarian 
ministers, he had procured books from the Unitarian 
Rooms; and as the result of his inquiries he would say, 
that on the subject of the Great Spirit, and of his Son Jesus 
Christ, he held the same views which the Unitarians held, 
and had always held them ever since he was a converted 
man, and he did not believe that one of his Indian converts 
in his tribe was a Trinitarian. 

While, then, through a doctrinal sympathy with Uni- 
tarians, he could work heartily with them, believing that 
their prayers, and preaching, and interpretation of the 
Scriptures, would have the most favorable acceptance 
among the people of his tribe, the question was, whether 
the Association could aid him in the work which was near 
his heart. To answer this question, the Association must 
know fully his Christian character, and his plans of action. 

Mr. Tanner then presented a large number of creden- 
tials, consisting of a certificate of his church-membership 
and Christian character; of recommendatory letters from 
Baptist clergymen in St. Paul, Mfhnesota Territory, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Brooklyn, N.Y., and Boston, and from Rev. 
Silas Bailey, President of Franklin College, Indiana, in 
which institution Mr. Tanner has a son, a lad of twelve 
years of age; of letters, also, addressed to Hon. Wm. L. 
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Marcy, Secretary of State, speaking in high terms of Mr. 
Tanner’s devotedness and efficiency ; and of two communi- 
cations which we must give entire. The first is from the 
chief and braves of the Chippewa nation, and is addressed 
to “ His Excellency, N. A. Gorman, Governor of Minne- 
sota,” dated ‘ Crow Wing, Min. Ter., Oct. 23, 1854.”2.., It 
reads as follows : — 


“Our Farner, — Hearing of the love thou hast for thy Indian 
children, and of the efforts and desire thou hast for our civiliza- 
tion, which was made known to us by our former teacher, Mr. 
Tanner, for which, our father, we feel grateful, although we but 
lately heard of it; also hearing of the provisions made by your 
government at Washington, to assist us to become a civilized 
people, and to live as the white man does ;— 

_ “* We, the undersigned, do therefore by this apply to your In- 
dian Department at Washington, through you, our father, for 
assistance, to get us some farming implements, and also some 
teachers to teach our children to read, and to learn them to, work. 

<< We have no one to assist us, or to teach us how to get along 
in work, and as it is very probable, on account of the troubles be- 
tween the Sioux and our nation at Pembina, that our former teach- 
er, Mr. Tanner, will fail for yet a while to form a settlement with 
the Chippewas at that point, if he can be had, we would recom- 
mend him to your Excellency to be appointed as our assistant or 
teacher in these things. We would also make known to you 
our improvement towards farming. We have at present, in all, 
on and within the premises of Lake Winnepeg, between thirty and 
forty acres of land under cultivation, with corn, potatoes, and 
pumpkins. We have been now three years in doing this. We 
are also in number forty-five families that belong to this place. 
And as it was Mr. James Tanner who was the first to teach us 
this kind of work, and as we are all well acquainted with him, 
and he with us, this is our reason for recommending him to your 
notice ; and for which assistance, if granted, we shall truly feel 
very thankful, and promise, if intrusted in right hands, our father 
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shall never have occasion to say that he has assisted us but to 
no purpose. We remain your unworthy, but hope obedient 
children. 
(Signed,) ‘« Eacir, Chief of Lake Winnepeg,”’ 
And four Braves. 


The other credential is as follows : — 


¢ Executive Office, St. Paul, Nov. 6, 1854. 

‘¢ Sir, —I inclose two Jetters from the Chippewa chief at 
Pembina and Lake Winnepeg. It will be seen that I have recom- 
mended Mr. Tanner as a proper person to receive ($500) five 
hundred dollars as Missionary Teacher at Pembina. 

‘© The appeal made in these letters draws strongly on my sym- 
pathy, and I hope you may think proper to help them. Mr. 
Tanner is a Baptist Missionary, and a most exemplary man, and 
well worthy to be intrusted with this duty. He visits Washing- 
ton and New York to see the Board of Missions and your Depart- 
ment. He isa half-bleod, with a pious education, and feels deep 
solicitude for his relations in that far-off region. 

** Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
‘°N, A. Gorman, Governor Min. Ter. 


‘To tHe Commissioner or Inp1AN Arrairs, Washington.” 


In regard to his plans of action, Mr. Tanner said he had 
drawn up a brief statement, which he would ask leave to 
read. He proceeded to read the following paper, which 
we give as it came from his hand. 


“¢ Boston, Feb. 9th, 1855, 
‘Ist. It is my desire to introduce amongst my nation the arts 
of civilization with Christianization ; for in order to save the soul, 
we must save the body. 
‘Tt is found to be one of the first laws of God to man after his 
fall, that he shall till the soil ; and it was a garden that God chose 
to place man in after his creation for man’s place of happiness ; | 
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and it is God’s will to choose for man all that will tend to make 
him happy: therefore, to show forth the Spirit of God in one 
thing, we must show it in another. God shows forth his love to 
man by his works; therefore, to support amongst us Indians the 
truths of Christianity, we must do it by works, and let those 
works be of God’s own appointment. Then when faith, love, and 
works go hand in hand, then we go in God’s own way; then we 
have the promise of his approval and assistance, for we then show 
our faith, our love, by our works. With this wall we surround 
the Indian’s strong fortress of suspicion, and you conquer him. 
No more he looks on you as a spy, but as a loving and kind 
brother, true and faithful in what you say, faithful in carrying 
out what you preach. Then when you preach to him on love to 
our God and to our fellow-man, and God’s love to man, he be- 
lieves you by and from your works. 

*©2d. In order to do this, I am striving to get and carry out to 
them farming implements and other tools for civilizing our people, 
which tools, after got on the ground, instead of giving them for 
nothing, I propose to sell to each one as they stand in need only 
at cost, for furs or Indian curiosities, and then to send those arti- 
cles to your Treasurer in Boston, to be disposed of at your own 
discretion, and the money to be used or spent in getting more im- 
plements or such things as we shall call for. 

‘¢ This will tend to keep up a spirit of self-dependence in us, 
and be a source of encouragement to you, and willalso tend to unite 
our hearts more together. But as for poor widows, or such as 
are entirely unable to purchase, to them either to give or lend as 
the case may demand. Therefore, in order to do this upright, you 
give me a bill of all implements or tools, and I give you my re- 
ceipt, and at the expiration of six months from the time I get all 
on‘the field at Winnepeg, Upper Mississippi, for me to send to you 
a bill of tools and implements sold, given, or lent, or remaining, 
with the proceeds of those sold, and so on every six months. But 
that a certain portion be kept for the purpose of lending to those 
whose case shall require it, and that a necessary portion be kept 
exclusively for the use of the mission. It is also my desire, if 
possible, to get the irons for the erecting of a saw-mill, which mill, 
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if 1 succeed, shall be public property unti] the sale of our lands, 
then the mill to be sold either to the government or Indians, and the 
money got for the mill to be used for the mission, or opening of a 
new mission amongst some destitute parts; and I intend that 
those Indians amongst whom I make a beginning shall make an 
annual collection for the purpose of sending help, or opening new 
missions in other places, which will be the means to increase the 
spirit of love one for another, and perseverance ; for the Indian, 
as well as the white man, finds it to be more blessed to give than 
to receive. Iam also striving to open a school amongst the In- 
dians, and to have the children taught in the English language, 
and at the same time to learn them to work. ‘Therefore it will 
be necessary to get a school-teacher ; but.the teacher must be a 
man that is accustomed to work, and who will be willing to put 
his hand to any kind of work, and not to confine himself only to 
school-teaching, for in all of our movements we have to keep be- 
fore us constantly in view so to act as to wean from the mind of 
the Indian that spirit of suspicion that he ever looks on the white ~ 
man with. 

“¢T also intend to keep up at least a monthly correspondence 
with your several churches, through their ministers, or some other 
way; also with your Sabbath schools, which will tend to make 
us aj] more and more acquainted and interested one for another. 

‘* Dear brethren, I have briefly laid before you my plans, which 
plans, if carried out, must require faith, love, works, patience, and 
perseverance ; and when I look upon it all, and the many diffieul- 
ties in our way, both from the side of the Indian, and from the side 
of the many ill-meaning white men, and the almost impossibility 
of laying before the white man the true spirit of the Indian; and 
again, when I look at the position of my own family and of the 
many oppositions and old systems we must contend with and 
break up, and then, looking at my own weakness and many fail- 
ings, it at times appears to me as it appeared to Israel of old, 
when brought on the shores of the Red Sea with Pharaoh’s host 
at their rear, and I am constrained to cry out, Who is enough for 
this great work, to bring to birth and to life a whole nation, and 
that to be done ina day? TI hope you clearly see that what is to 
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be done must be done quickly, or soon nothing but the mere name 
of the Indian will be left. I therefore, in our distress, cry up to 
the Great Spirit, and to you, his children, and say to you, Help, 
help, or we perish ! 
«From your unworthy brother, 
“James TANNER.”’ 


The reading of the foregoing paper was followed by a 
free conversation between Mr. Tanner and members of the 
Board, A large number of questions were put to him, 
which elicited prompt and satisfactory replies. From these 
the Committee understood that the Indians of the Chippewa 
tribe number about two hundred and fifty thousand, that 
they occupy a large territory near the head-waters of the 
Mississippi River, that they have manifested a desire to be 
instructed in the arts of civilization and the truths of the 
Christian religion, that settlements may be formed, and 
schools established, and churches organized, and the foun- 
dations be laid of growing and prosperous communities. 
The well-known fact of the general failure of all attempts 
to civilize the aborigines of this country was adduced as a 
discouragement to any further effort; but the cause of these 
failures, it was contended, might be found in the cupidity 
of the white man, in the ignorance on the part of most mis- 
sionaries of the real character of the Indian, in misdirected 
methods of influence, and especially in neglecting to break 
up the roving habits of this people, and to attach them to 
the soil. 

As was before remarked, Mr. Tanner had been several 
weeks in Boston, had become acquainted with members of 
the Committee, had attended our religious meetings, and 
had addressed audiences deeply interested in himself and 
his plans. The impression he had made was confirmed 
by this examination before the Committee. It was evi- 
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dent that he was a man of rare native endowments, of good 
practical judgment, of a penetrating knowledge of human 
nature, of much power in address, of a sincere and devoted 
piety, and willing to meet any sacrifices for the improve- 
ment of the people he loved. From all the information in 
the possession of the Committee, it was also evident that he 
had attained a position of much influence over that people, 
while his plans, though discouraged by respectable Mission- 
ary Boards, seemed the most practicable and promising 
methods of influence which had been devised. Inquiries 
had also been made of the light in which he-was regarded 
among those with whom he had formerly acted, and of the 
real causes which resulted in his separation from them ; and 
the answers to these inquiries only strengthened the interest 
that was felt in him. 

On Mr. Tanner’s withdrawal from the room, the ques- 
tion, what was the duty of the Committee in this case, pre- 
sented itself for consideration. On the one hand was the 
danger of committing the Board to an uncertain and hazard- 
ous experiment, and one, perhaps, not contemplated as 
likely to fall within the sphere of our action; while on the 
other hand were these questions : Is there nothing providen- 
tial in the appearance of such a man before our Board, and 
in his earnest entreaty for help? To the friends who have 
committed trusts to our hands, to our own consciences, and 
to the voice of God’s providence in this opportunity of use- 
fulness, can we justify a refusal to act? Are we not ap- 
pointed to the places we occupy, that in our best judgment 
we may improve every hopeful method of diffusing far and 
near the truths of a pure Christianity, and if the benighted 
red men of our Western wilds come and ask us for the bless- 
ings of that Gospel, shall we turn them away empty? 

An important fact cast a light upon these questions which 
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aided the Committee to see the course they finally adopted. 
So strong had been the interest already felt in Mr. Tanner 
and his plans, that it was quite evident that this mission 
would receive a distinctive and adequate support. Offers 
of money and implements had already been made. Others, 
as it was already certain, would be received. The adoption 
of this mission would not call for the expenditure of funds 
placed in our hands before such a field of action was con- 

‘templated. By assuming the management of this mission 
we might give it a stability and effectiveness and chance of 
success, which, without such oversight, it could not have. 
Even should it ultimately fail, as the experiment, it must be 
confessed, was attended by many doubts, we should have 
the satisfaction of feeling that, without endangering any of 
the funds committed to our hands, we had tried our best to 
do a good work. 

We have indicated but a few of the points discussed and 
of the thoughts entertained in the session of the Board of 
@vhich we are now writing. We must hasten to the votes 
finally adopted, with entire unanimity, which were these : — 

“ Resolved, That, from the information laid before this 
Board, it is our opinion that a favorable opportunity is offered 
for the establishment of a mission for the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity and civilization among the Chippewa Indians, in the 
neighborhood of Lake Winnepeg and Pembina, in Minnesota 
Territory. 

« Resolved, That a sum not exceeding five hundred dol- 
lars a year be appropriated towards the support of «Rey. 
James Tanner, as a Christian missionary among the Chip- 
pewas. 

“ Resolved, That a sum not exceeding two hundred and 
fifty dollars per annum be appropriated towards the support 
of a school-teacher in Minnesota, to work under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Tanner. 
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“ Resolved, That all arrangements necessary to carry 
into effect the preceding resolutions be referred to the spe- 
cial committee charged with the oversight of the mission to 
India.” 

An account of the arrangements which this Committee 
finally made with Mr. Tanner will be found under the arti- 
cle “ James Tanner” in this Journal. 

We have taken up much space in describing this session 
of the Executive Committee. To commit the Board to the 
work of Foreign Missions was felt to be a measure full of 
solemn interest. The duty to engage in this work, as op- 
portunity invites and means allow, can be questioned only 
by those who doubt whether the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be a blessing to the world, and whether the oft- 
quoted words have any meaning to us, ‘* Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.” And as 
we close this extended account, we wish to state distinctly 
two or three principles which have governed our action, re 
which should be borne in mind. 

1. We have embarked in this enterprise in no mere 
imitation of other denominations, in no hostility to their 
work, and with no intention of interfering with any of their 
plans. We believe that the daily prayer, Thy kingdom 
come, demands works corresponding with the spirit of this 
petition ; and that some devoted and self-sacrificing exertions 
to promote the coming of that kingdom are a manifest 
Christian duty, which has always been felt by many in our — 
body, who will now, we believe, rejoice to see that duty 
publicly acknowledged and undertaken. 

2. Yet while this is true, we have not at the same time 
been eager to enlist in any Quixotic experiment. The op- 
portunities we propose to improve are not such as we have 
devised and made. They bear the marks of having been 
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made for us. They have sought us. The call has come 
to our Rooms, in tones of all sincerity, as we judge, and 
earnest aud solemn entreaty ; and it is in the exercise of the 
best judgment we can use, and after cautious inquiry, and 
earnest and prayerful consideration of our duty, that we 
have resolved to act. 

3. Though the two spheres of activity into which we 
propose to enter are far remote from us, and are on the op- 
posite sides of the globe, yet they have one thing in com- 
mon; they are places where our belief in the undivided 
unity of God will give us great advantage for Christian 
effort. They are places, therefore, which it rightfully be- 
longs to us to occupy. We go among those who have 
always held to the belief in the oneness of God, and who 
are shocked when they hear that the Godhead consists of 
Three Persons, one of whom suffered and died. Such can 
be more easily converted to the Christianity which we pro- 
fess, and it is towards such that our sympathy and Christian 
efforts naturally turn. 

4. Still, we do not embark in this work merely for de- 
nominational extension. We would keep higher aims and 
ends before our eyes. To those who sit in darkness we 
would give light, and to thousands oppressed by ignorance, 
superstition, and sin we would impart the temporal blessings 
of the Gospel, with the hope that is full of immortality. In 
the persons of those whose benighted condition we may help, 
we would see him who said, * Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto the least of these, ye have done it unto me,” and 
would be thankful if we may cast seeds of truth and grace 
into any corner of that field in which many noble mission- 
aries of the cross have long labored. 

5. We cannot foresee what success may attend our ef- 
forts. They may have no success. ‘Two years may prove 
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that we can do no good in either of the fields we enter. 
Failure will reflect no disparagement upon our present mo- 
tives, and efforts, and prayers. If these are right in the 
sight of Him who searches the heart, they may then, with 
increased purity and strength, be led to some more hopeful 
channel. Thus may we leave all with Him 
“To whose all-pondering mind 

A noble aim faithfully kept is as a noble deed, 

In whose pure thought all virtue does succeed.” 

6. We believe we do not misinterpret the feelings of 
our friends when we express our confidence that they will 
sustain us in the steps we have taken. Increased activity 
and usefulness, a more earnest and devoted Christian enter- 
prise, — how many hearts are there among us that have 
longed for these! How have we needed them as a cure 
for our hypercriticism and our selfish isolation! What op- 
portunities of advancing the truth as it is in Jesus Christ are 
open before us, if only we have the courage to enter upon 
them! Will not every faithful effort we make be more 
than recompensed in the deeper sense of the preciousness 
of our faith, in the increased fervor of our devotion, in the 
manifold fulfilment of the saying of our Lord, that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive ? 


MISSION TO INDIA. 


Tue reader will find in this Journal, under the ‘ Meet- 
ings of the Executive Committee,” a full account of the 
steps that led to the establishment of this mission. After 
a long discussion of this subject before the whole Board, 
a special committee was appointed to carry out the votes 
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that were then passed. That committee consisted of Hon. 
Albert Fearing, Rev. G. W. Briggs, the President, and the 
Secretary. 

A meeting of this special committee was held on Wed- 
nesday, February 14th; all the members were in attend- 
ance, and, by invitation, Mr. Dall was also present. A free 
conference took place in regard to the best plan of carrying 
out the purposes of the Association, and much additional in- 
formation relating to the possibility and hopes of useful 
missionary action in India was communicated. Mr. Dall 
was unanimously appointed the missionary, and he in- 
formed the Committee that he should be ready to sail in 
the course of a few days. 

It only remained to secure a passage for him, to draw up 
his commission, to select two large boxes of books for his 
disposal in India, and to prepare a letter of instruction con- 
taining a full statement of the wishes of the Committee. The 
commission bore date, February 22d, and on Wednesday, 
February 28th, Mr. Dall sailed from Boston in the ship Na- 
poleon, Captain Barnes, bound for Calcutta. The follow- 
ing is the letter of instruction he took with him : — 


7 
Lerrer oF Instruction To Mr. Dat. 


Dear Sir;— You will find in this letter a brief statement of all 
the points taken up and considered by the special committee of 
the Board of the American Unitarian Association, in their inter- 
view with you, February 14, together with the results which the 
Committee reached, and which they regarded as their instruction 
to guide your course in the mission upon which you now enter. 
They are here drawn up in writing, that you may take them with 
you to India, and a copy will be duly filed in the Rooms of the 
Association. 

You will bear in mind the circumstances under, which this mis- 
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sion is established. Nearly forty years ago, an able Trinitarian 
missionary was sent from England to Calcutta. He there became 
acquainted with that eminent man, a native of India, Rammohun 
Roy; who, dissatisfied with all the forms of religion which rare 
and extensive learning had enabled him to examine, had at length 

, turned his attention to Christianity, and had become a believer in 
the unity of God, as revealed through Jesus Christ. In the inter- 
views and discussions that followed, the missionary was converted 
to the Unitarian faith, and subsequently became pastor of a Unita- 
rian church in Calcutta. 

In 1823, a correspondence took place between Rammohun Roy 
and the converted missionary, Rev. Mr. Adam, on the one part, 
and the late Dr. Ware, senior, Professor of Divinity in Harvard 
College, on the other part. Its object was to obtain information, 
for the use of American readers, relating to the prospects of Chris- 
tianity in India. From this correspondence it appeared that one 
of the chief obstacles in the way of converting the natives to Chris- 
tianity was the preaching of the doctrine of the Trinity ; and that 
both Mussulmans and Hindoos ‘‘ would be more likely to embrace 
Unitarian than Trinitarian Christianity.’’ It also appeared that 
schools for native children might be established, and the Holy 
Scriptures and other books circulated under a good hope of im- 
parting the temporal blessings of the Gospel, and the hope of sal- 
vation, to this people. A strong desire was felt in many hearts 
to send an American Unitarian missionary to India, and this meas- 
ure was advocated in the journals of that day. 

This, however, was not done. The causes of this neglect need 
not here be dwelt upon. They arose in part from the smallness 
of our body, from the difficulty of. finding a suitable missionary, 
and from the demand for all the means in our hands for the diffu- 
sion of the truth at home. It may be added, that meanwhile we 
have occasionally heard of the condition of things in India, but 
more minute and exact information has come to us quite recently, 
through Rev. Charles T. Brooks, who visited that country last 
season.. He reports that he found Unitarians there who earnestly 
longed for a preacher of their faith ; he found schools in which 
the children of the natives were taught, but which were greatly in 
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need of books, and he brought with him letters addressed to our 
Board, from those already converted to Christianity, and from a 
number of Mussulmans, both of whom sent us a Macedonian cry, 
‘Come over and help us.’? These letters you have read in the 
Quarterly Journal for October, 1854, where also you found the in- 
teresting and affecting report made by Rev. Mr. Brooks. 

These facts have revived the interest formerly felt in India, and 
the improved condition of our body seems to impress upon us the 
duty of entering-at once upon missionary labor in that country. 
In voting, therefore, to establish a missionary station there, and in 
appointing you to visit that land, you will remember that you are 
charged with the double duty, first, of ascertaining in what place 
or places missionary labor may be most advantageously bestowed, 
and secondly, of entering upon such labor yourself, wherever Di- 
vine Providence may open the most favorable door. 

This duty of exploring the needs of different places, and of com- 
paring the opportunities they present for beneficent action, will, of 
course, claim your first attention. For this purpose you are in- 
structed to proceed first to Calcutta, and to examine thoroughly 
what field for Christian usefulness from us is there offered. You 
will obtain information from the source mentioned by Mr. Brooks, 
(Hodgson Pratt, Esq., Under-Secretary of the Bengal Govern- 
ment,) and will ascertain what number of persons would probably 
attend upon your preaching, what number of children can be gath- 
"ered into schools, and whether good results may be anticipated 
from the circulation of tracts and books. You will not fail, also, 
to make inquiries in regard to the ‘‘ Society of Vedantists,’’ re- 
ferred to by Mr. Brooks, and to learn if there are any hopeful 
ways of extending Christian influences among them. 

You are instructed to proceed from Calcutta to Madras. Here 
you will seek at once Rev. William Roberts. We wish for full 
information in regard to his chapel, his schools, his wants, the 
number and character of the persons that come under his influence, 
and whether, through any agency of ours, that influence may be 
extended. We need not remind you of the great interest we feel 
in the labors of this devoted man, both for his own and his father’s 
sake, and we desire that whatever you may learn in regard to his 
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means and hopes of usefulness you will communicate to our 
Board. 

From Madras you will go to Secunderbad and Salem, from 
which place Mr. Brooks says there comes ‘‘a strong cry for a 
shepherd.’’ You will obtain for us information relating to those 
places like that already indicated in regard to others. We wish 
to know how many persons here may be brought under our Chris- 
tian influences, and what hopes these places may hold out for use- 
ful missionary effort. 

Should you hear of other places where Christian efforts from us 
may promise to bring forth good fruits, you are instructed to visit 
them, unless good reasons may forbid; in which case, and in all 
cases above alluded to, we must leave much to your judgment at 
the time, as it may be affected by considerations of distance, ex- 
pense, sickly seasons, &c. 

This exploration of the religious wants of this country, and this 
ascertainment of the place or places where Christian exertion may 
be most advantageously bestowed, we regard, as was said before, 
as your first duty. You will communicate to us the results of 
your observations as often as you can, so that we may have a con- 
nected Journal of your mission. You will receive further instruc- 
tion from us. From the nature of the case, we cannot at present 
determine how long your absence from your native country may 
be required. No interference on our part will suspend your faith- 
ful labors ; still, the result of your inquiries may show that we 
cannot at present undertake any useful labors in India for the ex- 
tension of Christian truth. We have now a strong impression 
that we can, and believe that these hopes of usefulness, and the 
entreaty even to tears that we would send a pure Gospel to those 
in ignorance and want, demand at least these inquiries from our 
Christian sympathy and faith. Unless otherwise advised, you 
will, after making the above-named inquiries, fix yourself in the 
place where your labors may promise to be attended with the 
most extensive and hopeful results. And there you are instructed 
to enter upon the work of a missionary ; and whether by preach- 
ing, in English or through an interpreter, or by school-teaching, 
or by writing for the press, or by visiting from house to house, or 
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by translating tracts, or by circulation of books, you are instructed, 
what we know your heart will prompt you to do, to give yourself 
to a life of usefulness as a servant of the Lord Jesus Christ. You 
go out as’a Unitarian missionary, because we have reason to be- 
lieve that many will receive the Gospel as we hold it who reject 
the errors which we believe others have added to the faith once 
delivered to the saints. But you are not expected to carry mere 
doctrinal discussions and sectarian strifes to those distant lands. 
*¢ God so loved the world that he sent his only begotten Son to 
seek and to save the lost,’?—this is to be the grand burden of 
your message ; and we need not remind you, that, as a Unitarian 
believer in the Lord Jesus Christ, you will enjoy a great advan- 
tage in the simplicity of your doctrine, the intelligibleness of your 
faith, and its accordance with the correct and obvious teachings of 
Scripture. We wish you, wherever you may meet missionaries 
of other denominations, to cultivate friendly relations to them, and 
to try to make them feel that you are laboring, not for a sect, but 
through a love for the souls of our fellow men, and in obedience 
to his words who said, ‘‘ Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” Whatever information you can obtain 
in regard to the operations, successes, or disappointments of other 
missionaries will be gladly received. 

You will be intrusted with a large package of books, catecheti- 
cal, practical, devotional, and doctrinal, and these you are in- 
structed to offer for sale wherever they can be sold, and to bestow 
them gratuitously when you may judge they will be of most use, 
not forgetting to offer a sufficient supply to those Mussulmans 
who, in their letter to us, have asked for our publications. 

We shall inform the British and Foreigu Unitarian Association 
of your visit to India, and “you will be glad, we know, to receive 
and answer any communications you may receive from them or 
any of their agents. 

. Signed, Henry A; Mites, Sec. A. U. A. 
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JAMES TANNER. 


On a previous page, under the head of ‘*Meetings of the 
Executive Committee,” will be found a statement of the 
manner in which Mr. Tanner became known to the Asso- 
ciation. Supposing that our readers would naturally feel 
some interest in his previous history, we present to them 
the following sketch of his life, which we draw up from 
particulars communicated by Mr. ‘Tanner himself. 

Near the beginning of the present century, a white family 
by the name of Tanner resided on the banks of the Ken- 
tucky and Ohio rivers. The father had been a clergyman, 
was well known and respeeéed, and was rearing a large 
family of children on what was then the border line be- 
tween the white and Indian races. In some of the preda- 
tory incursions which the Indians made, they seized one of 
his sons, then seven or eight years of age, who was soon 
adopted by an Ottoway chieftess, and was taken to the Red 
River of the North, which empties into Hudson’s Bay. This 
was John Tanner, father of James. 

For thirty years John Tanner lived among the Indians, — 
learned their language, adopted their mode of life, married 
an Indian woman of the Chippewa tribe, and, under the 
name of Shaw-shaw-wabe-na-se, — The Falcon, — became 
renowned for his adventures. In 1830 his life was pub- 
lished in New York, in a large octavo volume of over four 
hundred pages, entitled, ‘* A Narrative of the Captivity and 
Adventures of John Tanner, during Thirty Years’ Resi- 
dence among the Indians in the Interior of North America. 
By Edwin James, M. D.” 

In 18238, Lord Selkirk, who had come to this country to 
settle some difficulties between the Hudson’s Bay and North- 
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west Fur companies, found John Tanner among the In- 
dians ; and, becoming interested in him, inquired into his 
history, and advised him to return to his friends in Ken- 
tucky. Yielding to this advice, he went to Sault St. Mary 
and to Mackinaw, and thence to Detroit. Lewis Cass was 
at this time Governor of Michigan, and to him Tanner 
brought a letter. Governor Cass had heard of the Tanners 
of Kentucky, and of the captivity many years before of a 
little boy. He kindly helped John, who was soon in the 
arms of his brother Edward, after a separation of thirty 
years. ' 

The season following, John Tanner brought his Indian 
wife and his children to Kentucky. Among them was 
James, who was put to school. Their Indian blood made 
their situation somewhat unhappy, and in the course of a 
year the father went with the family to Sault St. Mary. 
Here he became United States Interpreter, under School- 
craft. Governor Cass, at this time Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, often saw the Tanner family at Sault St. Mary, 
and bestowed many kind attentions upon the little boy 
James. He paid for his clothing and schooling for two 
years ; and among James’s early recollections he distinctly 
recalls the time when Governor Cass placed his hand on 
his head and said he “ must grow up to be a useful man.” 
Last year, at Washington, James Tanner reminded Mr. Cass 
of this incident, who remarked that he “ felt rewarded for 
all that he had done for the Chippewa boy.” James Tan- 
ner went to school, in all, about six or seven years. He 
was also at one time in a Sunday school. His teacher was 
Miss Delia Cook, of whom he speaks in terms of great 
affection, and whose gentle and faithful instructions inspired 
him with a respect for the truths of Christianity, to which 
he attributes his subsequent conversion. His father died 
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in 1847, but to the very last retained his fondness for In- 
dian life, preferring the society of Indians to that of the 
whites. 

On coming of age to act for himself, James Tanner went 
to Lake Superior, and engaged in the Indian trade. Here 
he was‘ successful, and acquired property. He married 
Margaret Chapman, a quarter Chippewa Indian. She was 
a member of the Roman Catholic Church. In 1846, they 
were both converted, and joined the Methodists. From 
the day of his conversion he resolved to be a missionary 
among his people. He gaye ‘up his business, went to Sandy 
Lake, built a log-house for his wife, and commenced the 
life of a missionary. He labored two years at Lake Win- 
nepeg, and one year at Pembina. In the winter of 1853-4 
his. mind was troubled on the subject of his baptism, as he 
had come to believe that immersion was the only true mode 
for him. Accordingly he and his wife went to St. Paul, 
in Minnesota, on snow-shoes, a distance of more than five 
hundred miles. He offered himself for baptism at a Bap- 
tist church. After some delay, occasioned by his refusal 
to subscribe to the articles of a creed offered for his sig- 
nature, which: he maintained the church had no right to 
require of him if he complied with the Scripture requisition, 
“If thou believest in the Lord Jesus Christ, thou mayest 
be baptized,” he was immersed, and was advised to go 
to New York, to be appointed a missionary of the Baptist 
Home Missionary Society. 

Accordingly, he visited New York, and was called be- 
fore a council of Baptist ministers, preparatory to ordination. 
Here was still further delay and perplexity. Tanner could 
not assent to the covenant and creed of the Baptist Church.’ 
He could neither bind himself to close communion, nor 
profess his belief in the doctrine of the Trinity. These 
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objections to his ordination were finally overruled, and he 
was ordained in May, 1853. 

The following summer was spent in travelling in Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and different parts of New York, mak- 
ing collections of money and farming tools for the Chip- 
pewas. Through the kindness of Governor Gorman, who 
gave one hundred dollars for Tanner’s personal expenses, 
and one hundred and fifty dollars to transport the farming 
tools, these had been removed by ox-teams from-St. Paul 
to Crow Wing. At this place they were stored in the Unit- 
ed States warehouse, preparatory to their removal to Pem- 
bina. A fire broke out and consumed the warehouse and 
all its contents, —a heavy blow to James Tanner, who lost 
the fruits of a year’s labor, and tools to the value of two 
thousand dollars. 

The last spring and summer was passed at Pembina. 
The Chippewas were at war with the Sioux, and many a 
time Tanner preached “ with his Bible in one hand and his 
rifle in the other.” Finding it impossible to establish a sal- 
utary and permanent influence over his people without gath- 
ering them into settlements, and for this end needing tools, 
books, and teachers, he wrote to the Baptist Board in New 
York for assistance. Last October he came on through St. 
Paul, Chicago, and Cleveland, and went to Washington to 
consult with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. He bore with 
him the letters that will be found under the “Meetings of 
the Executive Committee.” He received encouragement 
in Washington, and came to New York, where he learned 
that the Board of the Baptist Home Missionary Society had 
offered to commission him, on the condition that he would 
confine himself to preaching the Gospel, and for this pur- 
pose would return to Minnesota. This offer he felt con- 
strained to decline. 
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Leaving New York, Mr. Tanner came to Boston to inter- 
est his Baptist friends in his wants. Of the reception he 
met in Boston, and of his introduction to new friends, we 
have already given a brief account in the “ Meetings of the 
Executive Committee.’ It only remains to be added, that, 
after the appointment of Mr. Tanner as Missionary of the 
Association, donations of tools and money passed through 
the hands of the Treasurer of the Association, to whom Mr. 
Tanner is to account for the same. On Sunday evening, 
February 25th, he addressed a large audience in Bedford 
Street Church in Boston; and on Friday, March 2d, he 
started for his home towards the setting sun. He has ap- 
pointments to fulfil in various places, and bears with him 
letters commending him to the sympathy and aid of our 
friends. A large number of books, seeds, and farming im- 
plements have been shipped for St. Paul, and a school- 
teacher, procured by the Association, is on his way with 
Mr. Tanner, under whose direction he is to act. The scene 
of their labors will be the upper part of Minnesota Territory; 
remote from any danger from the incursions of the hostile 
Sioux, and where communities of the Chippewas can at 
once be formed. It is Mr. Tanner’s purpose to arrive there 
in sufficient season to commence spring work. Any infor- 
mation we obtain hereafter in regard to the practical results 
of this experiment will be laid before our readers. 

The following notice of the meeting in Bedford Street 


Church is reprinted from the Christian Register of March 
3d. 


** The meeting in Bedford Street Church was held last Sun- 
day evening, as was advertised. The church was filled at an 
early hour. Prayer was offered by Rev. Calvin Lincoln, and Dr. 
Lothrop briefly made known the purpose of the meeting. He al- 
luded to the great interest which belongs to the history of the 
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aborigines of this country, and to the efforts which we ought to 
make to civilize and Christianize the remnants of the race whose 
hunting-grounds we now possess. It must be confessed, he re- 
marked, that, compared with the amount of time, labor, and ex- 
pense directed to this end, but a smal] harvest of good fruits had 
*been gathered; but he believed it was not because the Indian was 
incapable of civilization, but because proper methods had not been 
adopted. Mr. Tanner had presented himself before the Executive 
Committee of the American Unitarian Association, and had asked 
our aid. The Committee listened to his plans, inquired into his 
history, had obtained the most satisfactory assurances of his integ- 
rity, ability, Christian devotedness, and commanding influence 
over his tribe ; they found that heretofore he has been connected 
with our friends of the Baptist denomination, with whom, how- 
ever, Mr. Tanner has never fully agreed in opinion, as both he 
and all the Indian converts to Christianity among his people are 
believers in the undivided unity of God, and in the derived nature 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Mr. Tanner comes from a large tribe, 
the Chippewas, now living near the head-waters of the Missis- 
sippi. They number 250,000 souls. They are ready to receive 
the arts of civilization and the institutions of the Gospel. Mr. 
Tanner wishes to take back with him a school-master, and books, 
and farming tools, and his whole plan seems so reasonable, prac- 
ticable, and hopeful, that the Committee of the Association 
thought they should be doing a good Christian work to place in 
his hands the means to carry out that plan, and subject it to a fair 
and full trial. Accordingly they had voted to adopt Mr. Tanner 
as their missionary, to send out with him a school-teacher, and 
one had already been engaged for this purpose, and to furnish him 
with needed books and tools. Mr. Tanner’s story is so full of in- 
terest, and his plans so full of promise, that friends had already 
contributed liberally, and over six hundred dollars in implements 
and money had been raised. The present meeting was called 
merely to hear the parting words of this missionary, who will 
leave Boston this week, and he would now introduce him to the 
audience. 
‘‘ Mr. Tanner then came forward upon the platform, in front of 
30 * 
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the pulpit, a well-formed man of medium size, with marked Indian 
features, though not much more tawny than many of the whites. 
His address occupied one hour and forty minutes. He had no 
notes, but still followed a connected and clearly conceived plan. 
He began by alluding to the condition of the Indian tribes when 
our fathers landed at Plymouth. At that time, the aborigines, 
had some arts of civilization, and were friendly to the whites. 
They offered corn to the starving strangers that had come among 
them. As a race, however, they are not more civilized to-day 
than they were two hundred years ago. Why not? 

‘* He proceeded then to give a brief history of the treatment the 
Indians had received from the Europeans, who drove them from 
their hunting-grounds and from the graves of their fathers ; and if 
missionaries ever came among them, it was with rifles and bayo- 
nets, so that missionaries and Jand-robbery were associated in the 
Indian mind. Now they were gathered in large numbers where, 
as they have been assured, they shall be undisturbed, and from 
which place they are determined they will never be driven out. 
And the question is, What shall be their condition there ? 

‘* The first object to be kept in view is to form them into fixed 
and permanent settlements, to break up their wandering mode of 
life, and to teach them agriculture and the arts of civilization. On 
this point some differences of opinion had sprung up between him- 
self and the Baptist friends with whom he had formerly acted. 
They were ready to preach the Gospel. But suppose they make 
converts to Christianity, what becomes of them? They are in 
one place to-day, and in another to-morrow, and the missionary 
soon loses sight of them. We must settle them in communities, 
and keep them under our eye, and gather their children into 
schools. Hence, beside preachers of the Gospel, we want farming 
tools and schoolmasters. He had come to Boston to get aid from 
his Baptist friends. While here, he accidentally fell into conver- 
sation with persons who told him of the Unitarians, and that he, 
Tanner himself, was a Unitarian. He had, he confessed, great 
prejudice against those who bore that name; but he determined to 
know more about them; he attended their meetings, conversed 
with their ministers, read their books, and he found he was one 
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with them, as were all those who had been converted to Chris- 
tianity in his tribe. 

‘*Mr. Tanner then proceeded to relate the circumstances under 
which he presented himself before the Board of the Association. 
He had determined in his mind, if he should be unsuccessful here, 
to go back in despair. But when the Association voted to adopt 
him as its missionary, he thanked God, and took courage. He 
went to his boarding-house, with the young Chippewa who is 
with him, and who cannot understand a word of English; and 
when he had heard what was done, they both kneeled down, and 
poured out their hearts in thanksgiving and prayer to God. He 
could now assure his brethren of the Unitarians in Boston, who 
had befriended him, that they never should regret the tie that had 
now been formed with the Chippewas, and he proceeded to shad- 
ow forth the consequences that might result from this small begin- 
ning. 

‘In this part of his address Mr. Tanner became truly eloquent. 
He gave proof of sagacious thought on subjects of state policy 
and national interests. His plans are far-reaching ; for by civiliz- 
ing the 250,000 people now open to our influence, he hopes to ex- 
tend the blessings of our arts and institutions to other tribes be- 
yond, that all may at some future time become a member of our 
confederation. Mr. Tanner closed by expressing his heart-felt 
gratitude for the kindness he had received. He assured his 
friends that they should often hear of him. Reports of his mis- 
sion will be received every quarter, and will be published in the 
Journal of the Association. We understand that it is expected 
that three native Chippewas will enter the Meadville Theological 
School this autumn, that they may become missionaries under Mr. 
Tanner.” 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF OUR 
MISSIONARY. 


In making my first Report, I trust I shall be allowed to 
indulge in a remark, which will show my expectations, and 
be at the same time the gauge of my own estimate of suc- 
cess or failure. 

The body of Unitarians is not large. It numbers less 
than many other denominations, but in proportion to its 
numbers its wealth is not exceeded by any other body of 
Christians. 

Such an assertion gives us nothing to flatter our pride. 
Stewards of God’s bounty, our responsibility is in proportion 
to our ability. In view of the means at our disposal, our 
own convictions of neglect must humble us. The Unitarians 
recognize the greatness of human nature,—the worth of 
immortal souls.. From the first we have recognized the 
great claims of acommon humanity, though abused, bruised, 
and depraved. With such sentiments, what could be ex- 
pected of the denomination but a missionary spirit? What 
but such a spirit could make itconsistent? I have long felt 
we were not faithful to our means. Hoping and trusting, 
however, that we were awaking to our missionary duties, I 
was induced to become the agent of the Association, in- 
tending to appeal to the love we have for the great princi- 
ples of the denomination and of the truths which we cherish ; 
to the desire to spread religious knowledge and the real 
benevolence which the denomination feel towards those 
needing instruction and aid; but above and beyond all, to 
the sense of duty inspired by the Great Teacher, whose first 
command to the disciples was, ‘* Go, peas the Gospel to 
every creature.” 


In some places | have met with a hearty response. In 
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others I have not. Some seem to look upon their gifts asa 
personal favor to me, and of course feel not the claims of 
my mission. Under short and impatient refusals I confess 
I have despaired for the cause. But when manner or mat- 
ter has said, ‘God speed you,” it has been like a gleam 
of sunshine, renewing my spirit, and awaking the hope 
that the day was not distant when we should be fully alive 
to our duties and responsibilities. 

But let me give a brief report of the answer I have met 
with in the several places I have visited. 

I commenced my work as missionary and agent in the 
manufacturing village of Waltham. At the time of my 
visit all classes were feeling the pressure on the money-mar- 
ket. Business stood still, and men felt poor; but still they 
responded to the several objects I presented, to the amount 
of $173.93. The interest manifested by the young men 
and women of this large parish was an encouraging prospect 
for its future. 

I went from Waltham to West Roxbury. Here I found 
a small, but by no means a poor parish. I had an opportu- 
nity to address the people before I solicited aid. But I not 
only found here the hardness of the times against me, but 
among many of the most able there was an entire want of 
sympathy with our benevolent projects. Still, many gave 
me a good word, and some of the young men exerted them- 
selves to fill out the subscription to the Book Fund; but 
thirty-six dollars was ald that my sale of books, and subscrip- 
tion to Journals and Book Fund, amounted to in this parish. 

In Watertown and West Cambridge I commenced work, 
but found they were not ready ; and desisted, after working 
in them a day or two, to resume at a more favorable time. 

At North Andover I found an old and rich parish. The 
manufacturers were feeling deeply the pressure of the times, 
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but, with all the allowances for hard times, I must say that I 
was saddéned and disappointed at the result. Forty-six dol- 
lars and forty-three cents for the yearly subscription to the 
Association, to the Book Fund, and sale of books, —this 
was all, in the strong parish of North Andover. 

At Fitchburg, alive to every good work, I at once gath- 
ered as their yearly subscription $ 100.11. 

Next in my visits was Concord. Here the parish has age 
and wealth. An old and honored layman led off the sub- 
scription to the Book Fund with fifty dollars, the pastor gave 
ten, a young merchant twenty-five, and the remainder of the 
parish thirty-three dollars. I did not canvass this parish for 
the Quarterly Journal, but sold books to the amount of twenty 
dollars. ‘Thus ended my mission at Concord. 

I spent a few days at Lexington the same week. This 
old parish seems to be enjoying a revival. They have by 
great effort paid off their old debts, and with new zeal are 
bearing on the ark of the Lord. It was deemed best to 
leave the thorough canvassing of this parish until some time 
in the spring. 

At Plymouth a few friends voluntarily put into my hands 
seventy-five dollars for the Book Fund. 

I spent three days at Bridgewater, and obtained three sub- 
scribers to the Quarterly Journal, in addition to those already 
taken there. 

I worked a week in New Bedford. The result there was 
the sale of books to the amount of $ 14.63. 

Sunday, March 11, I spent at Sterling. Presented the 
claims of the Association and they at once subscribed forty 
dollars. 

Thave also visited East Bridgewater and Quincy ; but as 


my work in these places is not finished, I will defer report 
until another time. 
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I have presented the various benevolent objects of our 
body on the Sabbath to ten different congregations. 

I am aware that my report is not very encouraging. If 
judged by dollars and cents, it is a failure. But in judging of 
the work in the light of pecuniary aid to the Association, 
two things are to be borne in mind ; —a depression of every 
branch of business such as has not been felt for fifteen years 
before, with increased cost of living such as has rarely been 
known in the country, and a scarcity of money almost un- . 
precedented among us. 

These would be enough to account for the meagre sub- 
scription list. But this is not all. We need a missionary 
constantly in the field to stir up Unitarians to their great 
work. We need to form the habit of giving regularly 
throughout the denomination. And shall we not persevere 
until such a habit be formed ? 

Grorce S. Batt. 


OBITUARY. 


THE GOOD PHYSICIAN. 


Unper this appropriate title, some notice has been taken 
in the public journals of one who will long be missed from 
the church where he loved to break the bread of Christian 
remembrance; from the firesides of the poor, where he 
ministered with a generous hand ; from the public schools, 
where he had assiduously served for so many years ; from 
a large circle of professional practice, endeared to him by 
his genial kindliness as well as his enlarged experience ; 
from the cherished home, where his ‘¢ old-school”? hearti- 
ness shed around him a perpetual sunshine. 
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Dr. Z. B. Apams, whose funeral services at the Federal 
Street Church, on the twenty-ninth day of January, drew 
together so large a concourse of professional brethren and 
sympathizing friends, was graduated at Cambridge College 
in the class of 1818, in company with Rev. Dr. Brazer, Dr. 
John Ware, Professor Paine, and others of note in the 
various learned professions. Nearly forty years ago, he 
commenced practice in Boston; and gradually, as his faith- 
ful devotion to his useful calling became known, gathered 
around himself a constantly enlarging circle of earnest 
friends. But he was not merely a professional man. 
‘Deeply interested in this city of his adoption, the cause of 
public education engaged his attention, occupied years of 
his ever-active life, and found him always foremost to be- 
stow time and labor without either emolument or praise. 
The Common Schools of Boston are more indebted to him 
than they will ever know for his constant, wise, and ener- 
getic supervision. No teacher found in him anything but 
a hearty friend, an experienced counsellor, and a ready 
assistant. Many an hour has he given to the examination 
of school manuals, and the preparation of committee re- 
ports, because there seemed to be no one else on whom the 
duty should devolve, and because it seemed to him a work 
of the first moment. 

As a guardian of the young, a protector of the widow’s 
interests, it was his delight to befriend those who were friend- 
less, and cheer those who were depressed ; giving not only 
his successful medical help, but (where that was evidently 
needed though not asked) of his ever-open purse. His 
patient sympathy prevented any such burden from weigh- 
ing in the least upon himself, or being borne otherwise than 
to the perfect acceptance of those who looked up to him as 
a father. yen where his own means were temporarily 
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embarrassed, he could not dismiss the call of charity with- 
out a generous response, though he loved better to give 
where there was no solicitation, and best of all where the 
giver was unsuspected; and these constant benefactions 
never seemed to himself more than the simplest duty, for 
which he expected no return and shrunk from any ac- 
knowledgment. 

His professional career was always marked by generous 
self-devotion, winning cheerfulness, entire honesty, and 
manly independence. He was conservative in his practice 
as in his opinions; he never could endure to try experi- 
ments on his patients, and it grieved him to the heart if 
they resorted to any new-fangled specifics. But when 
their case became severe, his hopeful smile cast its mellow 
sunshine over the bed of sickness ; when they drooped, he 
uttered words of holy promise ; when they were sinking, he 
put beneath them the arm of Christian trust. Hating above 
all things any exhibition of the most private feelings of the 
heart, at such moments he showed himself unaffectedly 
religious ; his eye kindled at the expressions of religious 
peace, his hand grasped warmly the hand uplifted in filial 
petition. 

And when his own end came on so suddenly, at the age 
of sixty-two, but before his eye was dimmed or his natural 
force abated, the strength of his unuttered convictions was 
a support to all around him. The dark valley had to him 
no shadow, and the narrow vault no gloom. His favorite 
Sunday recreation had been singing with his family the 
most cheerful hymns of Watts and Doddridge to the tunes 
which his boyhood had made dear, and these became the 
relief of his last hours. As long as his voice. was at his 
control, it mingled with his daughters in those ever-blessed 
words, “Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood,” or, 
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“« While thee I seek, protecting Power,” or, ‘‘ How blest 
the righteous when he dies,” or, “* My God, I thank thee.” 
And the last sign of his ebbing life was, as one of these 
old psalms of trust had just been breathed over his pillow, 
the exclamation, as he lifted his wasted hands, ‘‘ O I am so 
happy, — so happy, — so happy!” Surely 

“ The chamber where the good man meets his fate 


Is privileged beyond the common walk 
Of virtuous life, quite on the verge of heaven.” 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Messrs. Phillips, Sampson, & Co., are publishing a standard 
library edition of the British Poets. We have seen the follow- 
ing : — 

The Poetical Works of Joun Mitton. With Notes and a Life of 
the Author, byJoun Mirrorp. 2 vols., with a fine engraving 
of Milton. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Wittiam Coutins, THomas 
Gray, and Oxiver GotpsmituH. With Biographical Sketches 
and Notes, by Epes Sarcent. 1 vol., with engravings of the 
Poets. . 

The Complete Poetical Works of Samurt Rocers. With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch and Notes, by Errs Sarcenr. 1 vol., with 
engraving. 

Poems, Plays, and Essays, by Ouiver Gotpsmitu. With an In- 
troductory Essay, by Henry T. Tuckerman. ‘1 vol., with en- 
graying. 

The Poetical Works of Tuomas Hoop. With a Biographical 
Sketch, by Erzs Sarcent. 1 vol., with engraving. 

The Poetical Works of Henry Kirke Wurte. With a Memoir, 
by Ropert Sovrney. 1 vol. with engraving, 


All the above books are stereotyped in Boston, are bound wake 
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formly, and in a substantial and attractive style. Of Mr. Sargent’s 
fitness to edit those he has prepared for publication we need not 
here speak, and he appears to have done his work with excellent 
judgment and taste. On the whole, this seems by far the best 
library edition of Selections from the British Poets, and speaks 
well for the enterprise, as we think it will also prove the sagacity, 
of its publishers. 

We may take this opportunity to allude to the new store of 
Messrs. Phillips, Sampson, & Co., at No, 13 Winter Street, and 
to assure our distant readers that they may look forward to a visit 
to one of the largest and most attractive bookstores to be found 
anywhere, as one of the chief pleasures of their next trip to 
Boston. 


Hypatia: or, New Foes with an Old Face. By Cuartes Kinestey, 
Jr., Author of ‘Alton Locke.’ Third Edition. Boston : 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1855. 


Tus is a picture of life in the fifth century, and chiefly in 
Alexandria, the seat of the most memorable events of that age. 
Our readers remember the marked success with which the late 
William Ware reproduced the times of Aurelian and Zenobia. 
Hypatia is an attempt in the same direction, and it is made with 
all the command of style, and power of description, and skill in 
dialogue, which distinguish the author of Alton Locke. Alex- 
andria, with its splendid architecture, and immense commerce, 
and contending factions, and noisy rabbles, and hordes of monks, 
is placed before us, and we live in the midst of the struggles and 
barbarisms of its palmy days. We are not surprised that this 
work has proved so great a favorite, that a third edition is called 
for. We anticipate a still more extended sale. The course of 
Lectures on the Fathers, delivered during the last winter, has 
awakened much interest in the age of which Hypatia treats ; and 
if we wish to have a graphic, living picture of their times, we 
shall find it here unrolled with rare interest and instruction. 
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A Treatise on English Punctuation; designed for Letier-wriiers, 
Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press; and for the Use of 
Schools and Academies. By Joun Witson. ‘Third Edition, 
enlarged. 


Tuts is a work which should be on the table of every literary 
man. Probably no one has studied the art of punctuation more 
than the author of this Treatise, and already he is an authority to 
which all defer. Few are the books which would be more useful 
manuals to young persons of both sexes in finishing their educa- 
tion. Through a defect in their early training, the habits of most 
writers are careless and inexact in the division of their sentences ; 
and many a public speaker, using a manuscript, would deliver his 
discourse far more intelligibly and forcibly, if his manuscript had 
been properly pointed. ‘This beautiful volume of 334 pages is a 


specimen of the printing which one may command at the office of 
its author. 1 


The Elements of Intellectual Philosophy. By Francis WayuanD, 
President of Brown University. Third Thousand. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 


Tuis volume contains the substance of the lectures which have 
been delivered to successive classes in Brown University. They 
are, marked by the well-known characteristics of their author, — a 
rare clearness of conception, and unrivalled precision and force of 
expression. As they were prepared for oral delivery in the reci- 
tation-room, they have a directness of address, a freedom of illus- 
tration, and an air of earnestness, not often found in works of this 
class. ‘The work is designed not so much for original discussion 
as for the immediately practical purpose of giving prominence to 
the views which unfold the best helps for mental improvement ; 
and it will take its place by the side of the ‘* Moral Science,’’ as 
one of the best text-books which a teacher can use. 


Early Piety ; or Recollections of Harriet B——. Boston: Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 


Turis is a small but beautifully printed book, designed as a pres- 
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ent to members of the older classes in our Sunday Schools. It 
was written by a pupil in a Bible-class in one of our churches, and 
describes the character, sickness, and death of a young girl, of 
whom with peculiar emphasis it might have been said, ‘*Of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.’’ Its tender and holy lesson is, that 
religion is a reality, and God and Jesus and heaven are realities, 
the power of which may now be felt, and felt to give a deeper joy, 
and a diviner beauty, and an unfading peace. We recommend it 
to parents and teachers seeking gifts for the young. 


The Altar at Home. Prayers for the Family and the Closet. By 
Clergymen in and near Boston. Boston: American Unitarian 
Association. 


Tuts is a new book of devotion, which appears from the press 
simultaneously with the issue of this number. It has been known 
that a work of this kind was in preparation, and we hope it may 
meet the expectations that have been awakened. Perhaps we can 
give our readers an idea of the plan and spirit of the work in no 
way so well as by the following extracts from the Preface: — 

‘< It is in no disparagement to good manuals of devotion now in 
use that another is offered to the public. The following work will 
perhaps be found to reflect more accurately the religious spirit of 
the present day. Prepared at a time when controversy is sus- 
pended, when there is less tendency to extremes, through a mere 
reaction against error, when the aspect of the Gospel which has 
most deeply interested the heart is that which regards it as a divine 
spiritual force for the conversion and regeneration of man, this 
book will be found, it is believed, to recognize more fully the truths 
which are the springs of the spiritual life, and to breathe more fer- 
vently some of the deepest longings of the soul. As a reflection 
of the spirit now inspiring many hearts, it derives special interest 
from the manner in which it was made. 

«‘ The Association, desiring to undertake such works as shall best 
promote the spiritual growth of our churches, sent a circular to 
several clergymen, soliciting forms of prayer for use in domestic 
and private worship. The following morning and evening prayers 
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were written by twenty-five ministers, whose services are among 
those most highly esteemed in this community. This work, there- 
fore, is not the composition of an individual, nor is it the exhorta- 
tion only of one person to a devout life. Let it be received as the 
earnest desire of many, —the reader’s own minister, it may be, 
uniting his voice with others,— that our families may be families 
that call on the name of the Lord. Inthe remembrance of the mer- 
cies that crown our daily lot, in the great needs that press on all 
human souls, their voices are with us, leading us to the Giver of all 
good, and to the Rock that is higher than we. 

‘«¢ The manuscripts of these prayers were sent to the editor with- 
out designation of any one subject as the leading thought of each. 
It became his duty to adapt to each an appropriate passage of 
Scripture, and to arrange them all so as to secure a variety and 
natural order of subjects. This was done in order to present a 
wide choice of topics, some one of which may be suited to the 
worshipper’s frame of mind at the time. In this way may be 
avoided a feeling of insincerity arising from using a prayer merely 
because it is marked for the day, while it may have no adaptation 
to our present feelings. From the necessity of the case, however, 
the fitness of the prayer to the scripture, or of the scripture to the 
prayer, could not be very close, as the editor did not feel at liberty 
freely to interpolate the manuscripts. Perhaps sufficient adapta- 
tion may be found to make the subject indicated the true key-note 
of the devotional exercise.’’ 

‘*Tt will be observed that this book is lettered as the first of 
The Devotional Library. Other books in this library will follow, 
as fast as the Book Fund of the Association justifies the prosecu- 
tion of the plan, and other libraries are projected, such as The 
Biblical Library, The Theological Library, The Christian ‘Youth's 
Library. 

‘To thousands of families scattered far and wide, bit one in the 
faith and hopes of our Lord Jesus Christ, this little volume is now 
offered. May it finda place on our tables, and near our hearts. 
May it be a mother’s gift to her son leaving parental watchfulness 
to encounter the temptations of the world; may it go with the 
traveller, reminding him that, if he dwells in the uttermost parts 
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of the earth, God is there, and his hand shall guide him. In our 
hours of gladness may it furnish a voice to show forth our praise ; 
in our times of sorrow may it invite us to him who is our only sure 
refuge and helper. In the circle of endeared domestic ties may it 
set up an altar of worship ; and in the chamber of sorrow, and on 
the bed of sickness and death, may it direct to that peace which 
the world cannot take away! ” 

We will only add that the book contains 350 pages, is printed 
on good paper, is neatly and strongly bound, and it is sold at the 
low price of sixty cents. 


Pamputets. — We have received the interesting Historical Dis- 
course preached by Rev. A. B. Fuller, on the occasion of the re- 
occupation of the New North Church, after it had undergone ex- 
tensive repairs. The pastor very properly improved the occasion 
to review the past; and though he walked in the steps of one who 
diligently gathered up the facts relating to that church, he has 
gleaned many curious details, which are presented in a clear and 
earnest manner. — The Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Sea- 
men’s Aid Society is a well-written document, presenting the facts 
pertaining to one of the most energetic and successful charities. 
Our readers know that this society is managed by ladies ; it has 
annual receipts to the amount of thirteen thousand dollars; and 
during the past year eighteen hundred and two seamen found a 
temporary home at the Mariner’s House. — The Incarnation. A 
Sermon preached at the Ordination of Mr. Calvin S. Locke over the 
Unitarian Church and Society in West Dedham. By Rev. OLIvER 
Srearns. (With the other ordination exercises.) Mr. Stearns 
points out some of the influences of Christ’s birth into our world, 
as consecrating maternity and childhood, regenerating the individ- 
ual soul, transforming worship, laws, and social life, and affording 
a demonstration of supernatural grace. The reader will enjoy the 
union of sound evangelical thought with a style of great dignity 
and power. — An Address delivered in Petersham, July 4, 1854, in 
Commemoration of the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Incorpo- 
ration of that Town. By Epmuno B. Wuttson. To one of the 
most interesting occasions which our rural municipalities present, 
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Mr. Willson brought the fruits of diligent research, and presented 
them in a form of much graceand beauty. The address, with the 
sentiments and speeches at the dinner, will be read with great in- 
terest by many from the northwestern part of Worcester County, 
as well as by natives of Petersham. 


_ Porrrait or Dr. Cuannine. — Mr. J. A. Whipple, the distin- 
guished artist, has presented to the Rooms of the Association a 
beautiful crystallotype portrait of Rev. Dr. Channing. It is taken 
from the painting of Gambardella, and it has a softness and ten- 
derness of expression which make it superior to the painting it- 
self. By relatives it is pronounced the best portrait of Dr. Chan- 
ning, and for the sum of ten dollars any one may ornament a 
study or parlor with an accurate representation of this eminent 
divine. We feel grateful to the artist who has added this attrac- 
tion to our Rooms. 


RECORD OF EVENTS AND GENERAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 


On Wednesday, December 6, 1854, Mr. Calvin S. Locke was 
ordained pastor of the Unitarian Church and Society in West Ded- 
ham. Sermon by Rev. Oliver Stearns of Hingham. 


On Monday, December 11, Mr. Caleb Davis Bradlee was or- 
dained pastor of the Allen Street Society in North Cambridge. 
The Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Huntington of Boston. 


—— 


On Wednesday, December 20, Rev. Charles J. Bowen was in- 
stalled pastor of the new Church and Society in Williamsburg, 


New York. The Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Weiss of 
New Bedford. 


—— 


On Wednesday, January 3, 1855, Rev. William A, Fuller was 
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installed pastor of the First Congregational Society in Barre, 
Mass. The Sermon was preached by Rev. Edward E. Hale of 
Worcester. 


On Sunday, January 7, Rev. William R. Alger entered upon 
his duties as pastor of the Bulfinch Street Church and Society in 
Boston, having preached his farewell Sermon to the Mount Pleas- 
ant Society in Roxbury the Sunday before. 


On Sunday evening, January 14, Mr. William G. Scandlin, a 
graduate from the Meadville Theological School, was ordained 
in Hollis Street Church as a Ministerat Large in Boston. The 
Sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. Gannett. 


On Wednesday, January 31, Rev. Horatio Stebbins, late of 
Fitchburg, was installed pastor of the First Congregational Soci- 
ety in Portland, Me. Sermon by Rev. George E. Ellis of 
Charlestown. 

On Sunday evening, February 11, Rev. Henry F. Harrington 
was installed pastor of the Lee Street Church and Society in Cam- 
bridgeport. Sermon by Rev. Mr. Huntington of Boston. 


Sratistics or THE MetHopist Caurcw 1N THE UNITED 
Sratrs.—From the’ minutes of the Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States we gather a few 
facts of interest. The whole number of persons reported as in 
connection with the Church is 679,282, — probationers, 104,076. 
There has been a net increase of 30,372 members during the year. 
‘The number of travelling preachers in the several conferences is 
5,483. Of these 4,814 are now laboring. There were 42 deaths 
among the travelling preachers during the year. The number of 
local preachers is 6,149. The change in the Methodist Church 
indicated by this great proportion of local preachers, as compared 
with travelling preachers, will not escape notice. The amount of 
missionary contributions last year was $229,049. The largest 
contributions in proportion to the membership were from the New 
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England Conference, which gave an average of nearly 58 cents a 
member. In Cincinnati they gave 43 cents, in New York 42 
cents. It was stated by Hon. Albert Fearing, in his speech at 
the Montreal Convention of Unitarians, last October, that the con- 
tribution of only twenty-five cents from all the Unitarians of New 
England would yield the Fifty Thousand Dollar Book Fund of the 
American Unitarian Association. While this sum is not yet raised 
among the Unitarians, their comparatively poor neighbors, the ac- 
tive and enterprising Methodists, raise every year more than twice 
that amount — 58 cents — from their members. 


REPUBLICATION OF SOME OF THE Works oF Erasmus. — We 
see by recent English Reviews that the ‘* Pilgrimages of Walsing- 
ham and Canterbury,’”’ by Erasmus, have lately been newly trans- 
lated, and an edition, illustrated by quaint engravings, has been 
published. The book abounds in curious information relating to 
pilgrimages generally, supplied in the notes of the editor, whose 
translation, it is said, most delicately preserves the eloquence and 
irony of the original: A writer in a London paper remarks: » 
‘** There could not be a better antidote to the morbid yearning for 
the revival of medieval religious practices, than the contempora- 
neous exposure of what these practices really were, from the im- . 
partial pen of Erasmus.”’ 


Be 

Tur Burnetr Prizes. — The two prizes offered at Aberdeen, 
one of $9,000 and the other of $3,000, for the best treatises on 
the ‘* Being and Attributes of God,”’ were awarded on the 20th of 
January last. Rev. Robert A. Thompson of Lincolnshire, and 
Rev. John Tulloch of St. Andrews, were the successful competi- 
tors. ‘Two hundred and eight treatises were offered for examina- 
tion. The sealed envelopes were opened in the Town Hall in 
Aberdeen, in the presence of a large assembly of the principal cit- 
izens. ‘The next prizes will be given forty years hence, at which 
time the sum of money offered will be greatly increased. 

Rev. Wituram Jay says in his Autobiography: ‘I always 
found .one thing very helpful in the choice and study of my sub- 


. 
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jects for preaching. It was the feeling of a rightness of aim and 
motive, i. e. a simple regard to usefulness, and a losing sight 
of advantage, popularity, and applause.”’ 


Present Prospects or JervsaLem. —A writer quoted in the 
February number of the Gentleman’s Magazine, referring to the 
revived interest felt in the condition of Jerusalem, says: ‘‘ While 
other cities of the Turkish Empire are falling to ruin‘and decay, 
being depopulated and barbarized, Jerusalem is rapidly springing 
up into new life. European manners and European wants are 
bringing in civilization and enterprising industry. Good hotels 
are found to accommodate most travellers better than the Casa 
Nuova, so long the only shelter for the Frank pilgrim of whatever 
nation or religion. There are shops where dealers of all kinds of 
European goods find a ready sale for their commodities; carpen- 
ters, watchmakers, blacksmiths, glaziers, tinmén, dyers, laun- 
dresses, shoemakers, &c. exercise their various callings. There 
are three flourishing European tailors. The daily markets are 
supplied abundantly with good mutton, and poultry and eggs are 
cheap. Fruit and vegetables are abundant, and good bread is 
made by several bakers. New houses spring up on every side. 
By new houses are meant new fabrics upon old foundations, for as 
yet the waste places are not reclaimed, and one half the ancient 
city is a desolation, while other parts are crowded. The mighty 
tide which during three centuries impelled half the nations of Eu- 
rope towards the rocky shores of Palestine — then ebbing during 
the temporary ascendency of Rome — is now rising annually 
higher.”’ This writer estimates that $300 would be ample al- 
lowance for all expenses incurred by one year’s residence ‘* among 
Bible scenes.” 
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ENGAGEMENTS. 


On Sunday, December 10, 1854, the Secretary preached in 
Charlestown, to the Society of which Rev. George E. Ellis is 
pastor. To avery large audience he discoursed on the impor- 
tance of cordial denominational co-operation, closing with a brief 
mention of the plan of a Book Fund. The reasons which called 
for this movement were alluded to, as were the successful re- 
sults which might confidently be anticipated. The pastor of the 
church followed, in a few earnest remarks, commending a measure 
which he had from the first advocated, and the progress of which 
he had watched with great interest. He felt sure that no work 
which Unitarian Christians can at present take up was more wisely 
adapted to the wants of the times, could meet with more hearty 
unanimity, or could be presented with more triumphant success. 
He referred to a little incident of which he had a day or two be- 
fore read. In one of the crowded steamboats that ply between 
two large cities, a man was seen going round carefully collecting 
all the tracts, and taking them to his state-room. On being asked 
why he did this, he said it was not because he wanted to read 
these publications himself, but because he wanted no one else to 
read them. He believed them injurious, founded on false views 
of religion, filled with superstitious errors, and pernicious doc- 
trines, and therefore he would remove them from the eyes of all. 
Now, said Mr. Ellis, had this man done one thing more, had he 
left, in the place of what he took away, books and tracts inculcat- 
ing true views of Christian doctrine, and breathing a pure, healthy, 
and strengthening spirit, placing them where all might see them, 
and read them, and be blessed by them, what a greater service 
would he have rendered! ‘This is what we would do, not only 
discourage men from communion with error, but encourage them 
to commune with the truth, that the truth may sanctify them and 
make them free. Not only in our public conveyances, but in 
every place where men read, we would have words of truth and 
soberness under their eye; assured that in an age like this, when 
everybody reads, and opinions and guiding views of life are so 
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much gathered from books, we can use no more effectual instru- 
ment to enlighten the mind, and to bless the heart. Slips of paper 
had been previously prepared and distributed in the church, and 
sums of money were pledged, which, added to subseriptions ob- 
tained afterwards, will bring the aggregate contributed in Charles- 
town to at least five or six hundred dollars. 

On Sunday, December 17, 1854, the Secretary preached in 
Lexington, to the Society over which Rev. Mr. Staples has re- 
cently been settled as the pastor. The signs of new life and inter- 
est in this ancient parish are of the most encouraging kind. The 
attendance on the public services of the Sabbath is so large as to 
fill the church, and an evening meeting during the week has been 
fruitful of good influences. It is among our sincerest wishes that 
a connection so full of promise as that between the pastor and the 
people of this place may long be a mutual blessing to them, and a 
cause of prosperity to our common interests of Christian truth and 
righteousness. At the close of the morning sermon, a brief allu- 
sion was made to the plans and hopes of the Association, though 
it was announced that no call would at that time be made for aid, 
as it was judged best, for many good reasons, to defer any solicita- 
tion until this spring. The parish in Lexington has not been in 
the habit of giving annual assistance to the Association. Its con- 
tributions have been few and at long intervals. We age permitted 
to cherish the hope that hereafter it will regularly and cordially 
co-operate with our other churches in sustaining plans of Christian 
enterprise and faith. 

On Sunday, January 21, 1855, the Secretary preached to the 
Society of Rev. Mr. Sears, in. Wayland. The Society is not 
large, but it is composed of those who deeply prize the religious 
privileges which they enjoy. An auxiliary to the Association is 
here sustained, on the footing introduced several years ago. It 
has its annual meeting, and choice of officers, and reports from 
committees. This is the season of the year when the annual meeting 
occurs. In the discourse in the morning some of the reasons were 
stated why our churches may be expected to feel an interest in 
the plans of the Association, and to aecord to them a steady sup- 
port. The regularity of our Wayland friends deserves a grateful 
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acknowledgment. It is but a small sum that is contributed ; but 
this bestowed without failure, year after year, in a little while 
gives an aggregate exceeding the fitful charities of much larger 
and more wealthy societies. The pleasure and instruction of the 
day spent in the country parsonage will not soon be forgotten. 

On Sunday, February 11,1855, the Secretary preached to the 
Rev. Dr. Gannett’s Society, in Federal Street, Boston. The 
greater religious activity our churches show inthe direction of 
humanity and philanthropy, rather than in that of efforts for the 
diffusion of Christian truth, was taken as the subject of a discourse, 
which offered a plea for a ministration to other and higher than 
physical wants. A single closing paragraph, relating to the As- 
sociation, was all that seemed called for in a place where the 
history of the Association was well known to all; where its anni- 
versary meetings have always been held, where the pastors have 
been its steadfast friends, — one there speaking, as only he could 
speak, in behalf of its principles and aims, and the other giving it 
. years of oversight and care as its first Secretary, and afterwards 
its presiding head. Dr. Gannett followed the sermon with a few 
remarks, announcing the fact that the contribution to the Book 
Fund then amounted to more than two thousand dollars, and giv- 
ing notice that the members of the Society would soon be invited 
to give theiz annual contribution to the general purposes of the 
Association. For twenty-five years, without a single exception, 
has the Federal Street Society contributed annually sums varying 
from two to ten hundred dollars. It is an instance of methodical 
and persevering charity which has no other parallel in our body, 
though one or two other parishes may present very nearly a simi- 
lar record. The unusual effort in favor of a Book Fund might 
have been regarded as a reason for omitting the annual contribu- 
tions. But such omission was not to be allowed; and the hope 
was expressed by Dr. Gannett, that, under the brightening auspices 
of the Association, and in the passing away of the clouds that had 
darkened the financial world, a generous and large expression of 
interest would now be offered. 

On Sunday, February 18, 1855, the Secretary preached in 
King’s Chapel, Boston. At the invitation of the pastor, Rev. 
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Dr. E. Peabody, he presented the claims of the Book Fund. It 
is a fact of much satisfaction that a Society which, though the 
first Unitarian Society in the United States, has never felt itself 
closely allied to the Unitarian denomination, yet takes an interest 
in the ciréulation of our religious literature. Some account was 
given of the willing reception which thousands in this country now 
give to this literature, and of its peculiar fitness to meet some of 
the greatest moral dangers of our age. It was understood that 
further details in regard to the plans of the Association would be 
presented by the pastor at a vestry-meeting ; and expressions of 
interest in these plans lead to the hope of a generous aid from this 
large and wealthy parish. z 

On Sunday, February 25, 1855, the Secretary preached in the 
Hawes Place Church; South Boston, of which Rev. Mr. Dawes 
is the pastor. Few of our parishes are more regular in the con- 
tribution of aid to the Association. The Society is in the posses- 
sion of a fund, which makes the burden of sustaining public worship 
very light. The fact constitutes a strong reason for a generous 
support of plans designed to extend the blessings of religious insti- 
tutions to: others. The duty of hearty co-operation for this end 
was set forth in the discourse ; and the pastor gave notice that he 
should call the attention of the Society to the same subject in a 
discourse soon to be preached, in the hope that both appeals might 
lead to a generous response. 

The annual times for collections for the Association occur in the 
following Societies on the days here named : — 


April 1. Rev. Mr. Alger’s, Marlborough. 
'« 8, Rev. Mr. Briggs’s and Frothingham’s, Salem. 
«15. Rev. Mr. Morison’s, Milton. 
«© 92. Rev. Mr. Ware’s, Cambridgeport. 
« 99, Rev. Mr. Knapp’s, Brookline. 
May 6. Rev. Dr. Hill’s and Rev. Mr. Hale’s, Worcester. 
« 13, Rev. Mr: Frost’s, Concord. 
« 90. Rev. Mr. Whitney’s, Brighton. ¢ 
June 10. Rev. Mr. Bartol’s, Lancaster. 
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In the months of December, January, and February, the fol- 
lowing sums have been received : — 


1854. 


Dec. 


2. From sale of books by George W. Fox, $ 9.62 
RTECS GCE Spe ROME NYS Vier VV dllisens 9.00 
5. 1 Sears’s Regeneration, a 
6. 1 Channing’s Works, . 2.00 
‘¢ 9 Subscribers to Quarterly Jour + 9.00 
8. Sale of books in Lynn, 15.34 
12. Subscriber to Quarterly Journal, 1.00 
PSS LO Bese ee sco Dublin, 10.00 
oe 1 ee. “cc ec i 1 .00 . 
13. Sterling, in addition, . é : TOROS 
19. Fitchburg, through Mr. Ball, : : 75.00 
‘¢ 1 Subscriber to Quarterly Journal, 1.00 
‘¢ H.W. Miller, 2d, pay towards Life-Membership, 10.00 
‘* Sale of books at office, . . : 35.94 
‘< Charlestown, N. H., : : : i 10.00 
*¢ 1 Subscriber to Quarterly Journal, : o\ #100 
‘¢ Lancaster, N. H., 9.00 
*¢ Chicopee, 14.00 
* Sale of books in Nerebsiasiptons N. Rays 6.00 
‘© Mrs. Fay of Northampton, for Book Fund, . 5.00 
** Sale of books in Saco, 1 Quarterly Journal, 30.00 
“1 Subscriber to Quarterly Journal, : 2 lO 
‘* Sale of books by Dr. Burnap, . 25.00 
18. 1 Subscriber to Quarterly Journal, 1.00 
22. From Concord, Mass., 10.00 
6008 pa exingtons 10.00 
Cee tt Subscriber to fetaterty J ournal, 1.00 
Osa Billerica, ; \ . 23.00 
25. Books sold at Jamaica Plain, : 11.63 
‘¢ Subscribers to Quarterly Journal, oe pennglS75i 
‘* Books sold in Perry, Me., F u 7 8.00 
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26. West Cambridge, in addition, . z . $2.00 
East Boston, auxiliary, . F . 4 23.20 

. From Fall River, . 28.00 
‘¢ 1 Subseriber to emeeal Sethiale , 1.00 

‘© Sale of books at office, ‘ 2.58.69 

‘¢ 9 Subscribers to Quarterly J ec 2.00 

‘* Books at office, . ‘ 5 ‘ : -60 

. 1 Subscriber to Quarterly Journal, : 2  &.00 
. East Boston, in addition, . : r : 3.00 
. 1 Quarterly Journal, . ‘“ : $ + 5500 
Books sold in Springfield, s : 20.00 


. From Ladies of Dr. Hill’s Society to “—- 


Mrs. R. Newton and Mrs. Levi Lincoln 


Life-Members, = F ‘ 60.00 

. 2 Subscribers to Quarterly J aul, é J 2.00 
7 * «¢ Providence, R. I., 7.00 
Plymouth, for the Book Fund, . F . 74.00 
Sale of books in Plymouth, . . ; 1.45 
he gs ‘Brookline, . d r - 30.04 

. Concord, Mass., for Book Fund, , ~ #8 (145200 
3 Quarterly Journals, . 3 . ‘ #6 9:3.00 

- 2 £¢ an 5 Z ° » 2.00 


Sale of books at office, . " , 3 - 2.00 
From the Unitarian Society in Deerfield, Mass., 
to make Rev. Mr. Moors a Life-Member, . 30.00 


1 Subscriber to Quarterly Journal, . 3 1.00 
Books sold in Hingham, . : é . 45.00 
se eo Bolton, .. . 7 ; 28.44 
Friends in Dedham, . P : i . 40.00 
a Danvers, , ; is , 32.00 
is Haverhill and Lawrence, .- . 25.00 


Walpole, Quarterly Journal, - E 4 30.00 


. Sale of Books for Calais, Me.,  - ‘ - 8.06 


10 Quarterly Journals, . . ‘ 10.00 


. 2 Subscribers to Quarterly J ceili : . 2.00 


Miss E. P. Dillingham towards the Book Fund, 5.00 
32 * 
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Jan. 16. 3 Quarterly Journals, . : ‘ : . $3.00 
« 17. Rev. S. J. May, sale of books, E ! 40.00 
sc <* 1 Quarterly Journal, . : é ; “= 1500 


ss « Fyrom Books in Chelsea, . ss : : 10.49 
St. Shy 2 Quarterly Jourmalsy". é : . 2.00 
ss St |. Cam Sale ofhooks at‘oflices : : 38.48 


se 6¢  s¢ Templeton auxiliary, . ; - . 64.00 
«18. ‘* Sale of books in Kennebunk, . _. 5.00 
“« & 6 3 Quarterly Joumals;*: yom bo SOO: 
GC. wh O. sc“ 1 e ce : ‘ kb 1.00 
@. §§ 6. Anxihary in-Northfield; 1% . - 50.00 
se ee 1 Quarterly Journal, - : : 1.00 
s¢ se 6¢ Auxiliary in Northborough, Mass., . - 20.00 
s¢ 23. “ 1 Subscriber to Quarterly Journal, . 1.00 
ey 24. SL ss ss Shia «QO 
“ee ce “ce 1 cc “ce ce * 1.00 


‘© 25. “ Friefdsin Salem Book Fund, ° . 150.00 
«0. G. Steele, books sold in Buffalo, 

NAY.9h ; d { é » 27.50 
‘6 se 66 Books in Bridgewater, . i: ; 1.56 
“se 6. 1 Subscriber to Quarterly Journal, + S06 
‘6 sé «6 Books in Concord, Mass., - : 14.82 
Concord, Book Fund, in addition, em SS200 
26. ‘* A.A. Livermore, sale of books in Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio, . : 3 o TERTS 
sc e~. 6¢ Sale of books at office, . E 2 1.00 - 
“27. © - 1 Subscriber to Quarterly Journal, . 1.00 
“ce ce oe 1 “ce ce “ 4 1.00 
eo“ Fitchburg, in addition, ‘ ~ 21.95 
“ce 6 Watertown, towards Book Fahay: : 4.00 
se se Sale of books at office . 4 - 79.00 
«¢ «Books sold in Concord, f 1.87 


1 Quarterly Journal, . ‘ s* - 00 
** 31. ‘* Sale of books in Roxbury, . 2 35.00 
Hey LSS ee ue Shirley, . : - 10.62 
Auxiliary in Leominster, 2 58.43 
Feb. 1. ‘* 1 Subscriber to Quarterly Journal, .« £00 
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Feb. 2. From sale of books, ‘ 3 $ 3.50 
«© 63, «6° = - 1 Subseriber.to Qnnrahe Giese 1.00 
“ce “ce “es 3 iad cc ce 3.00 
se sé 6 sé Auxiliary in Saco, Me., 30.00 
ss 6 6 Sale of books at office, 1.67 
se 66 666) Mrs. M. S. Jones, Enfield, 2.00 
“7%, Sale of books in Portland, 9.00 
sg, ¢¢ Subscribers in Framingham, 55.50 
«¢ «6 <¢ Books in New Bedford, 12.25 
“« 9, ‘ Rey. Mr. Coolidge’s Society, Boston, 331.36 
ss 66 © ~— Deerfield, Quarterly Journal, 7 22.00 
«cs «6 J Subscriber to Quarterly Journal, 1.00 
« 10. ‘** 1 Clarke on Prayer, . 3 E 30 
ss «6 6 4 Channing’s Works, . ; ; 1.50 
«  ¢ ¢¢ Sale of books in Augusta, Me., . . 30.80 
se) 6 Sterling, Quarterly Journal, 40.00 
«© 6 ~©6& )~—-Y Subscriber to Quarterly Journal, we 100 
«66 66 4 Sale of books in office, 14.22 
« «© 3 Subscribers to Quarterly Journal, . 3.00 

«¢ 19, ‘ Subscribers to Quarterly Journal, Rox- 
: bury, - 28.85 

ss 93. ** Rev. Dr. Newell’s Satta meer 


81.21 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


[Under the editorial care of Rey. W. D. Harry, of Alton, Illinois 
to whom all communications for its pages are to be addressed.] 


The Western Department, for this quarter, will not con- 
tain much variety. Anticipated communications have not 
been received. Very severe storms in the northern part of 
Illinois have so completely blocked up the roads, that the 
portions farther south have not received any mails for nearly 
a month at the time of writing this paragraph. All business 
and postal arrangements have been at a complete stand, 
affording our merchants the slight consolation that, if their 
notes due in the Eastern cities are protested, it can hardly 
be a commercial disgrace, when it is so utterly impossible to 
forward the means to meet them. 

The poor who depend upon daily employment and daily 
wages for their bread are the greatest sufferers, or would be 
but that the Western people have hearts too large to permit 
suffering to exist when they can ‘relieve it. Thus even the 
complete stagnation of business has its bright aspect in the 
manifested conviction that all men are brothers and must 
share each other’s misfortunes. In St. Louis, for example, 
the stoppage of all communication, and the failure of two 
prominent firms, have produced a monetary pressure said 
to be unequalled in the history of that city ; but it has borne | 
the shock nobly, and instances of mercantile fraternity and 
kindly consideration have been exhibited which have not 
only saved the whole Mississippi valley from a frightful 
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crash, but have evidenced the existence of the Christian 
leaven in the mercantile world. Brighter and more cheer- 
ing than all is the fact, that, in the midst of all this severe 
pressure, the most active and efficient measures have been 
taken for the relief of every case of deserving poverty in 
that great city. Foremost, as usual, in this movement has 
been the Unitarian Church ; which has, through the agency 
of its most earnest and devoted Minister at Large, Rev. C. 
G. Ward, and his zealous assistant, Mrs. Plummer, disbursed 
(or will have before the season closes) in the neighborhood 
of two thousand five hundred dollars. These very devoted 
friends of the poor have toiled almost literally day and night 
among the suffering, visiting in obscure alleys and damp 
cellars, and distributing, in the chapel of the Church of the 
Messiah, provisions and fuel and clothing, and thus minis- 
tering commonly to fifty cases per diem. 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN St. Lovis.— Rev. Dr. Rice, who 
has earned what some people would consider an unenviable 
notoriety for his pugilistic encounters with anything that 
throws a shadow upon the infallibility of Old School Presby- 
terianism, has published a book in which he endeavors to 
unchurch the New School portion of his own sect, virtually 
pronouncing them heretical, and pathetically warning all 
good Christians to keep out of the New School churches. 
To this Rev. Mr. Hanes of the New School, a man of too 
much liberality of thought to be much beloved by his Old 
School brother, has emphatically demurred, in a series of 
lectures delivered on Sunday evenings to his own congre- 
gation. The friends of the latter think he has demolished 
the arguments of Dr. Rice for the divine right of the Old 
School faction, and convicted him of arrogating to himself a 
right of censure which even the Old School leaders have ex- 
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pressly denied. At the last accounts this controversy had 
become most unclerically personal. 

Verily there is a power at work upheaving the old strata 
of thought; and these breakings out of the old Reformatory 
spirit of liberty — these re-assertions of the right of individ- 
uality,~which underlie all the agitations of orthodox con- 
servatism — betoken the coming of the rightful supremacy 
of “* pure religion and undefiled’’ over the merely specula- 
tive and dogmatical. 


Hittszor0, Inn.— This is one of the most delightfully sit- 
uated villages in all the West. It is about forty-five miles 
from Alton on the railroad to Terre Haute, which road will 
soon furnish a more direct and more speedy communication 
from the Mississippi with the Eastern States. A Unitarian 
Society has existed here for several years ; it embraces sev- 
eral of the most prominent men in the place, and possesses 
a neat church unencumbered with any debt. Owing to its 
inland position, Hillsboro has not grown with the rapidity of 
the river towns, but its present population of seven hundred 
will soon be largely increased by the opening of the Alton 
and Terre Haute Railroad. Weare not authorized to “call” 
a minister for our brethren at Hillsboro, but we give it as 
our impression that some young man might find a delightful 
home and a fair congregation to begin with, and after a few 
years of faithful labor, a good compensation and a large 
audience. We know of no place in which one would be 
more likely to find a quiet and most useful pastorate; the 
climate is very healthy, and free from most of the objections 
which our Eastern frierids allege against the river towns, 
albeit we know that these prejudices are very: mythical. 
We cannot bear the association of a rusty lock in connec- 
tion with a church dedicated to our liberal faith in a country 
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where such churches are greatly needed, and we will most 
gladly correspond with any of our brethren who may think 
of looking westward for a field of usefulness. Let some 
man go to the brethren in Hillsboro next autumn with the 
spirit of a prophet, and doubtless he shall obtain a prophet’s 
reward. 


Suurrverr CoLiece. — This institution is located at Alton, 
Ill., and is under the auspices of the Baptist denomination, 
with a Faculty and Board of Trustees, composed of gentle- © 
men of great liberality. It is very refreshing, amidst the 
exclusiveness of the religious bodies in the West, to find 
occasionally a man of sufficient largeness of heart, and in- 
tellect, and culture, to look outside of the domain of his own 
theoretic predilections, and to “fuse” with other workers 
in the common sphere of humanity. We have been favored 
with a generous interchange of thought and of the courtesies 
of life by Rev. Dr. Wood, the President of Shurtleff College, 
which have been only the more grateful and refreshing from 
their contrast to the universal “cold shoulder”? with which 
the gentlemen of the clerical profession have usually seen 
fit to greet us. With the other gentlemen of the Faculty 
our acquaintance has been slighter, because they live at a 
distance. We know, however, that, highly as they value their. 
own opinions, they are men of too much culture to condemn 
others for theoretic differences. We rejoice in the pros- 
perity of Shurtleff College, in the prospect of its ample en- 
dowment, in its able Faculty, and in its increasing number 
of students. While faithful to its mission of educating the 
young men of this great valley, and while performing this 
mission in the generous and catholic spirit which now ani- 
mates its government, it will be no less respected and be- 
loved by men of other opinions for its connection with the 
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respectable denomination to which it belongs, nor can we 
believe that its usefulness in that denomination will be less 
because of the liberality of its government. 


Peorta, Inu. — We are glad to be able to chronicle the 
safe arrival of Rev, J. R. McFarland at this beautiful city 
and most interesting field of missionary labor. We predict 
for our brother a delightful ministry and most complete 
success. The Society has commenced its existence under 
the most favorable auspices, and that its influence is strongly 
felt in the community is evident from the following extracts 
taken from a highly laudatory notice of the opening services 
in one of the secular papers. By the way, we congratulate 
our brother that the Peoria papers have independence 
enough to venture so lengthy a notice; we know of some 
quarters in which three lines countenancing Unitarianism 
are indicative -of courage, ten display recklessness, and 
twenty betoken heroism. 


“A New Religious Society. —In the forenoon of Sunday last, 


the First Independent Unitarian Church of the city of Peoria was - 


organized, at the Unitarian Chapel on Main Street. We have be- 
fore spoken of the intention made known to us by some of our 
most prominent citizens of establishing a church in this city, the 
object of which shall be the maintenance of a liberal system of 
theology, based upon an implicit belief in the truth and divine ori- 
gin of the Holy Scriptures, and an earnest desire on the part of the 
communicant to lead a holy and an upright life. The services on 
this occasion were of a deeply solemn and impressive character, 
consisting of prayer, the reading of the holy word, and the enun- 
ciation of the twelve articles of agreement, which are to be the 
chart, so to speak, of the new society. These articles of agree- 
ment were most judiciously drawn up, and embodied the simplest 
as well as the deepest principles of our most holy religion. The 
sermon preached in memory of the occasion, by the Rev. Mr. 
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McFarland, awakened in our mind remembrances that we may not 
readily forget. The reverend gentleman selected for his text the 
words to be found in the sixth chapter of Galatians and tenth verse: 
‘ As we have therefore opportunity let us do good unto all men, 
especially unto them who are of the household of faith.’ 

** To our mind Mr. McFarland seems to have studied the various 
adaptations of the Gospel for the relief of human misery with an 
earnestness and religious patriotism that assist him in his able and 
eloquent efforts to commend it to his hearers, as a matter of pres- 
ent and everlasting importance, with far more than the ordinary _ 
degree ofsuccess. He has made it the subject of interesting study, 
for the telling purpose of proclaiming it with effect ‘to them that 
are lost,’ by showing them how it expands the intellect, purifies 
the affections, exerts a salutary influence on the vicious, comforts 
the afflicted ; how it ‘ gives to life its highest joys, and takes from 
death its deepest stings.” Mr. McFarland’s cast of mind is truly 
liberal, that is to say, comprehensive, and to an eminent degree 
discriminating.”’ 


Rey. L. C. Kersey was ordained in December last in 
Dixon, Illinois. Mr. Kelsey was of the last Meadville class, 
and has taken his position in the West with the intention of 
building up the cause of Liberal Christianity. We speak 
from past and pleasant personal knowledge, when we say 
that in mind and heart and spirit we believe him well fitted 
for the task he has undertaken. Although living in the 
same State, we regret that this is the only method we have 
of bidding him welcome into the great harvest-field. By 
the way, it may not be uninteresting to the friends of the 
Meadville Divinity School to be reminded that stx of the 
sons of that school of the prophets are now resident and 
preaching Liberal Christianity in the State of Illinois. 


Dixon, Int. — We clip the following paragraph from a 
VOL. Il. NO. II. 33 
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secular paper, as it affords information respecting an impor- 
tant missionary post in Illinois, which is being developed 
by an esteemed brother : — 


‘‘Dixon is a fine growing place, situated on rising ground, 
flanked by arich prairie, with Rock River flowing in front, fur- 
nishing unsurpassed facilities for manufacturing, with an abundance 
of timber along its borders, with the Galena and Chicago Railroad 
running through it, as also the Illinois Central, the former of which 
is now in operation, and on the latter the track is laid so that con- 
struction trains are now passing over it. Thus the commerce of 
the northern and southern portions of the State will be brought to- 
gether here on its way to and from Chicago. The town now con- 
tains about 2,500 inhabitants, having doubled in this respect in the 
past two or three years. It has several extensive mills now in 
operation and in process of construction, with long ranges of splen- 
did brick stores building in different directions. The surrounding 
country is uncommonly rich and productive, and the place has 
every indication of a brilliant future.’’ 


Kanzas.— We hope to be able to furnish in the next 
number of the Quarterly Journal some information of the 
missionary prospects in this important region. If not pre- 
vented by some unforeseen event, we shall hope to be 
‘* prospecting ”’ (theologically) early in the month in which 
this number appears. 


Quincy, Ixt., is temporarily supplied by Rev. L. Billings, 
formerly of Bridgeport, Ct. 


aenee® Wis., is also supplied by Rey. A. 8. Ryder, 
formerly of Cannelton, Ind.’ ‘ 


Rocxrorp, Itx., is supplied by Rev. J. Murray, of the 
last class of the Meadville Divinity School. 
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Tue Western ConFERENCE AT BUFFALO IN JuNE. — Be- 
fore the next issue of the Quarterly Journal, the Conference 
of Western Unitarian Churches will have held its session at 
Buffalo. The Western churches will all be represented ; 
our Western friends do not consider it a great undertaking 
to travel eight or nine hundred miles to go up to their an- 
nual Pentecost. Will our Eastern brethren endeavor to be 
present also? Come, brethren, with your ripe culture and 
matured experiences, and commune with the earnest men 
and women who at the outposts of Liberal Christianity bear 
the reproach of our common faith. The Conference will 
probably last several days; statistics of the churches will 
be presented, and many matters of general interest will be 
discussed, which will amply compensate for a journey from 
Boston to Buffalo. Moreover, it should be borne in -mind 
that the Conference this year assembles at its, easternmost 
boundary, and it will be several years before we can expect 
so good an opportunity for the mingling of the East and 
West. Remember the second Wednesday in June. 


To tue Western Cuurcues. — We take the liberty to 
remind our brethren of the passage of the following resolu- 
tions at the last session of the Western Conference. Rev. 
R. R. Shippen, of Chicago, was appointed Chairman of the 
Committee referred to. 

Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed to 
obtain exact information in regard to the churches con- 
nected with this Conference ; the number of families and 
individuals in the congregations ; the number of communi- 
cants; of teachers and pupils in the Sabbath schools ; and 
upon the basis of this information to prepare a report upon 
the condition of the churches, and upon the best means to 
be employed, both by pastors and people, to promote the 
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welfare of our churches, and make them instruments of the 
highest good. 

“ Resolved, That all the churches connected with the 
Conference be requested to furnish the Chairman of the 
Committee with the information desired, on or before the 
first of May, that ample time may be given for the prepara- 
tion of the report.” 


Manrtetta, Onto. We are glad to be able to clip the 
following from the Marietta Intelligencer, for two reasons 3 
because we rejoice in the frequently repeated announce- 
ments of new Unitarian Societies in the West, and because 
the organization of this Society is a fresh proof of the use- 
fulness of energetic laymen. For years N. Ward, Esq., 
has been preaching Unitarianism, by his life and by the 
distribution of books and tracts, and now he begins to see 
results which reward his faithful perseverance. May his 
example encourage our laymen to faithfulness. Much, very 
much of the progress of Liberal Christianity depends upon 
the zeal with which laymen are animated, in places to 
which our ministers can rarely have access. 


‘¢ At a meeting of the friends of Unitarian Christianity, held at 
the Court-House in Marietta, on Saturday evening, February 3, 
1855, in accordance with a call made through the Marietta Intel- 
ligencer, by Nahum Ward, Esq., for the purpose of ‘ forming and 
organizing a Unitarian, liberal, rational, religious society in this 
place, for the worship of God in Unity, and not in Trinity, in ac- 
cordance with the plain, unmystified letter of the Bible,’ Nahum 
Ward, Esq. addressed those present in regard to the object of 
the meeting, and of man’s duty to God and his fellow-man, and 
submitted the following as a basis of organization : — 

«We, the undersigned, citizens of Marietta and vicinity, in the 
county of Washington, and State of Ohio, disbelieving in the 
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triune nature of God, not on account of any mystery connected 
with the doctrine, but because it is entirely destitute of proof from 
nature, reason, experience, or Scripture ; in all those com- 
monly defended views of the principles and results of the Divine 
government which appear to us to involve a vindictive character ; 
in the current dogma of the total depravity and helplessness of 
human nature ; in the Deity of the ‘“‘ Holy Child Jesus” ; in the 
abritrary election of some to eternal bliss, and condemnation of 
others to eternal torture ; and in the resurrection of a fleshly body 
at any future day of judgment ; — but, on the other hand, 

«¢ ¢ Believing in the unity and in the paternal character and mer- 
ciful government of God ; in man’s natural capacity of virtue and 
liability to sin ; in the supernatural authority of Jesus Christ, as 
a Teacher sent from God; in his divine mission as a Redeemer ; 
in his moral perfection as an example; in the remedial, as well as 
retributive office and intention of the Divine punishments; in the 
soul’s immediate ascension, on release from the body, to its account 
and reward ; and that salvation rests not on superficial observance 
of rites, or on intellectual assent to creeds, or on any arbitrary 
decree, but, under the grace of God, on the rightness of the ruling 
affection, on humble faithfulness of life, and integral goodness of 
character ; — : 

« ¢ Overlooking all minor differences, sinking all alienating con- 
troversies, in the generous and conciliatory spirit that becomes us 
best ; wishing to go forth and live the Christian life, not as a form, 
but a principle, — with a warmer philanthropy, a holier consecra- 
tion, a deeper piety, a more united front than we have yet shown; 
in the fear and affection of God, in the faith and love of Christ ; — 

‘¢¢ Do form and organize ourselves, and such persons as may 
hereafter unite with us, into a church and society, to be known 
and called the “ First Unitarian Society of Marietta.’? We rejoice 
and believe in God, as our Father, who is in ‘‘ Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself’’; in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, as 
our Redeemer, and who is to us “‘ the way, the truth, and the 
life’; in the Holy Spirit, proceeding from the Father, as our 
Comforter and Guide; and in the Bible, as our only creed and 


authority in belief.’” ~ 
33 * 
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“The foregoing basis of organization being then signed by a 
few persons present, Nahum Ward, Esq. was elected Chairman 
of the meeting, and John C. McCoy, Jr., Secretary. 

‘* A series of By-Laws was then adopted for the government of 
the affairs of the Society. 

‘¢ On motion, it was ” 

‘‘ Resolved, That the first three persons whose names are signed 
to the paper forming and organizing the ‘ First Unitarian Society 
of Marietta’ be elected Trustees, in accordance with the first By- 
Law of said Society. 

‘¢ Whereupon Nahum Ward, William S. Ward, and J. C. 
McCoy, Jr. were elected said Trustees. 

« * Nanum Warp, Chairman. 

“J.C. McCoy, Jr., Secretary.”’ 


LETTERS TO EASTERN UNITARIANS. 
FROM A WESTERN UNITARIAN. 


Dear Breturen: — As the Quarterly Journal finds its 
way into all your churches, I take the liberty to make it 
the medium for offering some information concerning the 
interests of our common faith in this Western world. Ido 
this the more freely, because my happiest associations are 
with the localities in which you live, and I have always 
formed in private a desire for information upon the topics 
which I propose to discuss in these letters.- I make no pre- 
tensions to literary excellence ; I do not write for critics; 
but I do claim to have viewed many things through the me- 
dium of common sense, and I shall endeavor both to use 
that capital faculty in what I have to say, and also to ad- - 
dress myself to those who are governed by it in their life 
and in their reading. I wish, so far as’ is possible, to da- 
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guerreotype the experiences of a Western missionary life, 
so that the farmers and manufacturers among the pleasant 
hills and valleys of New England may know what their 
faith and loyalty to truth require at their hands in this 
distant country, which is being settled by their sons and 
daughters. It would be a difficult task to convey to those 
who have always been favored with the regular ministration 
of Liberal Christianity in New England an adequate con- 
ception of the idea which is entertained of Unitarianism in 
places where it has none of the prestige of social respecta- 
bility which attaches to it in the East. In the West there 
are two elements, distinct in their character, and antago- 
nistic in their nature, against which Unitarianism has to con- 
tend, and which indeed I am sanguine enough to believe it 
is our mission to encounter and to demolish, or rather to 
harmonize, — removing from the one its unscripturalness 
and absence of the humane, and from the other its nega- 
tiveness and want of faith. 

Bald Calvinism, of the description which might be found 
in Connecticut forty years ago, is one of these forces. In 
the West, Calvinism is not the mild and evangelic pietism, 
so courteously liberal and kind as to give a positive con- 
tradiction to its written and printed articles of faith, which 
it is in New England. Here the most earnest and devoutly 
pious Unitarian could never be suspected of leaning to- 
wards Orthodoxy. It preaches the Westminster Confession 
and the Athanasian Creed (damnatory clause included), 
-yaunts its belief in infant perdition, exults with a profound 
unction over the torments of the elected to God’s wrath, 
tells you boldly that there is no salvation outside of the 
Genevan dogmas, and carries its haughty pretensions into 
private life, so that in many instances even the suspicion of 
a denial of its arrogant claims is sufficient to produce a loss 
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of business patronage, and a lack of courtesy in the con- 
ventionalities of society. 

Then, on the other hand, there is a large body of the most 
intelligent men of the country, who, having been taught to 
identify Christianity with Calvinism, in their repugnance to 
the dogmas of that system have been borne to the oppo- 
site extreme, of wholly denying revealed religion, and are 
either actively or passively favorable to infidelity. Indeed, 
there are not a few to be found who avow their infidelity, 
and imagine that in demolishing the arguments of their Or- 
thodox opponents they are in fact disproving Christianity. 
To this latter class, many of whom have strong religious 
tendencies, Unitarianism especially commends itself, by 
reconciling their intellectual difficulties and pouring a new 
light upon the Scriptures. Iam convinced, that, because a 
state of irreligion is unnatural, no man is contented with it, 
and when something positive, and yet rational, is presented 
to this class of minds, it will be accepted as far preferable 
to the negative element which at present characterizes it. 
Indeed, I know that it is so, for I have seen more than one 
instance in which the presentation of a reasonable religious 
hypothesis has removed the strong antagonism of doubt 
which previously stood in the way of any acceptance of re- 
ligion. 

In this classification I have not included a most important 
element of the religious condition of the West, but it must 
not be overlooked in considering the subject from the stand- 
point of denominationalism. I mean the members of Uni- 
tarian churches who are scattered all over the country. 
There is scarcely a town of any considerable size in all the 
West in which one, two, or halfa dozen earnest Unitarian 
laymen (or laywomen) may not be found. And the very, 
circumstance of their isolation from any organized Unita- 
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rian sympathy creates a positiveness and a zeal for Liberal 
Christianity which they never dreamed of while they were 
habitual attendants upon Unitarian services in New Eng- 
land. 

Now take these three leading facts, in connection with 
one or two circumstances which I will mention, and it will 
become evident, I think, that we have a work to perform 
which is full of encouragement. Largeness of soul is char- 
acteristic of Western people. I do not wish to use any 
mere boasting, but I give it asa deliberate opinion, that Uni- 
tarianism is the natural theology of the West; there is an 
expansiveness in Western mind to which the liberality of 
our position is especially commended. In addition to this, 
the marvellous increase of population is of itself, apart from 
any theological peculiarity, sufficient to warrant the most 
earnest and faithful efforts for the spread of our views. I 
have no hesitation in saying, that if a missionary is sent into 
any of the rapidly growing towns which are springing up 
every day on the banks of our rivers and in the midst of 
our great prairies, if he be a pious, devoted man, with his 
soul illuminated by constant communion with God, and his 
pulse throbbing in sympathy with the common experiences 
of the human heart, and if his pulpit ability is of an aver- 
age order, he will in ten years, irrespectively of the power 
of a liberal theology, but simply as a result of residence and 
Christian intercourse with the people, have gathered a large 
and devoted congregation abouthim. That several of those 
years will be full of toil and self-sacrifice there can be no 
question, — much, however, of that it is in your power to 
lighten, — but the result will come, if heart and health can 
bear the tug and strain; and if not so, depend upon it, no 
seed thus implanted shall fail of germination. Now add to 
this the facts which I have mentioned above, and is it not 
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evident that there is something real and momentous at the 
basis of those often-repeated calls for aid to the West ? 

I know very worthy gentlemen, very profound scholars, 
very eloquent preachers, and very devoted pastors have de- 
cided that it is not well to invest any more Unitarian money 
in Western “ brick and mortar.” With the most delight- 
ful complacency, they will philosophize about the course 
which they would adopt if their lot were cast in this Western 
vineyard. They would never appeal for aid to the East. 
They would preach out of doors until they gathered a con- 
gregation. 

Now, with the profoundest esteem for these gentlemen, 
I assure you I believe they would do nothing of the sort; 
because they are Christian gentlemen and would not wish 
to be made a laughing-stock for a low mob such as their 
proposed course would assemble. Discouraging enough itis 
to forsake all the pleasant associations of one’s home in New 
England and to minister to the progress of Liberal Chris- 
tianity, and the religious wants of our common brethren, so 
far from one’s kindred, even when buoyed up with the gen- 
erous sympathy of the Eastern churches; but there are few 
of us who could endure it, if local separation is to make 
us of another nation, and to deprive us of the co-operation 
of those who are at ease in their established prosperity. 

Depend upon it, Christian friends, the power of Love, and 
the Christian obligation to mutual aid, are not bounded by 
the Alleghanies, or lost on the prairies, or ingulfed in the 
lakes. ‘There is a path as direct from heart to heart, over 
the mountains and across the continent, as when both throb 
within the limits of the same township. Why should it not 
be so? We are your brethren in thought and purpose; 
many of us have sat in the same school seats, and walked 
to the house of God in company with you ;—nay, even 
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closer ties bind us; we are of your blood, and our children 
are called by your names ; we utter the same prayers, and 
toil for the same common good that you desire. Out of your 
churches, and at the entreaty of your pastors, have gone 
forth young men to prepare for the ministry ; after years 
of anxious preparation, and in the belief that God and their 
brethren needed their services where at least the first years 
of their ministry must be full of self-sacrifice and uncom- 
pensated toil, instead of seeking a comfortable support 
among you, they have turned their faces toward the setting 
sun, and trusting God, who works by you, they are to be 
found scattered along the banks of the great rivers, and in 
the midst of the forests and prairies of the West. Among 
strangers, buffeted with scorn, and proscribed by bigotry, 
they are contending for the faith which blesses your lives, 
and makes God and Christ and the immortal life realities 
to your souls. Out of this band, — who, if they succeed 
here, could certainly succeed where our faith is established, 
and our churches are built, and our parish committees pro- 
vide for the yearly expenses, — out of this band occasionally 
some brother, compelled by a pressing emergency, makes 
sacrifice of ‘his sensitiveness and ventures to ask you for 
aid ; not for himself, however badly he may need it, but to 
erect a shelter under which he may, with better advantage, 
and to larger congregations, preach the word, and thus have 
a fair opportunity to present the views which both you 
and he are agreed only need presentation in order to their 
acceptance. . 

And now, what if such appeals are numerous ; that ought 
to cause rejoicing at the rapid spread of Liberal Christian- 
ity. Some of you have given a great deal, and very often, 
and God has blessed you for it, if you have given in the 
right spirit. Look at the prominent churches of the West, 
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are they not working also? Read the Report of the Con- 
ference of Western Unitarian Churches ; see how men are 
preaching in court-houses, and stores, and garrets; see, 
too, how they gain and maintain a footing in spite of the 
most severe antagonism. Do you not think the burden is 
at least equally borne by those of the West ? 

I could tell you of a physician, who, without compensa- 
tion, labors as faithfully and efficiently as any colpor- 
teur ; who never visits a patient without preaching Unitarian 
Christianity, and who distributes tracts and books with as 
much conscientiousness and system as he dispenses medi- 
cine for physical ailments. I could tell you of a friend 
who travels much on railroads and steamboats, collecting 
for large firms in New York, and who considers it one of 
his chief commissions to talk Liberal Christianity wherever 
he can find opportunity. But time would fail to tell of all 
who devote time and money to the dissemination of Uni- 
tarianism in the West; but fair specimens of them may be 
found near Marietta, Ohio, Owensboro, Ky., New Al- 
bany, Ind., and Carrolton, Ill. There are many more than 
you imagine, who are laboring and giving, not because they 
live in the West, but because they love Liberty and Love, 
and do not believe Providence and duty are limited to 
localities. : 

But I find I am likely to exceed my limits without reach- 
ing the topic which I had directly before me when I com- 
menced this letter. I will therefore defer until my next 
the consideration of the ** Book Movement,” which I am 
glad to see is being agitated amongst you. With the most 
earnest wishes for your prosperity, and for the spread of 
** pure religion and undefiled,” 

Fraternally yours, 
OccIpENT. 


